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ABSTEACT 

All children have a right to learn what is most worth 
learning/ but for some children this right has often not been 
realized. An important need is to define the elements of an "equal 
rights curriculum" that meets the needs of all children. One of the 
important elements of such a curriculum is "adventuring." Through 
more extensive and intensive interaction with various environments 
and cultural realms^ adventuring broadens children's base for 
learning and enlivens the whole educational process. "Mastering" is 
another element of the equal rights curriculum. All children^ 
including those who have been traditionally undertaught^ must succeed 
in mastering the educational fundamentals and much more as well. 
"Associating" is the final important curricular element. Children who 
may have been mistaught about racial-ethnic/ gender^ and class 
differences need the correction that comes from interacting with all 
kinds of children and from studying the social aspects of human 
behavior. This proposed curriculum is meant to help those children 
who have been traditionally undertaught^ but it should also benefit 
children who have been overtaught^ as well. (Author/JG) 
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Fot^wofU 



It is always a pleasure to talk with Alex Frazier or to read material 
prepared by him. This publication gives a very special pleasure. 

In addition to his ow n lively and creative concepts, the author treats 
us to a wide array of viewpoints from such diverse sources as James 
Baldwin, Thorcau, Whittier, Dewey, Piaget, Christopher Jencks, Horace 
Mann, Audubon, Mark Twain and Yehudi Menuhin ... to mention 
just a handful of the several score who are selectively quoted throughout 
the text. 

This work represents Alexander Frazier*s attempt to describe what 
he calls an "equal rights curriculum for all children.** He uses the ru- 
brics of "adventuring," "mastering," and "associating * as the organizing 
elements of the proposed curriculum. 

This is, to say the least, an ambitious venture and one which the 
reader wilJ find stimulating, perhaps even dismaying at times, but cer- 
tainly wx^lllworth reading in any event. 

Set asWc time co savor and to enjoy fully the language of expression 
as well as the ideas which Professor Frazier sets forth in the following 
pages. You'll be glad you did. 

Delmo Della-Dora, President 1975-1976 
Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 
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Weed for Newness 



All men and women are created equal. We seem to agree on chat. 
But what about children? As we look around us today, wc are newly 
conscious of children's rights and their violation. Some children plainly 
have better chances than others to grow up strong and whole. And such 
unevenness prevails in almost every realm of being. 

Need this be true of schooling? That is what concerns us here. 

We believe that we can and must do something about discrepancies 
in the quality of children's education. Thus, we are proposing a cur- 
riculum that will be good for all children. Howev^er, before we lay out 
our proposals, we will try to answer some sensible questions. Who most 
needs a new curriculum— and why? Who cares? What may stand in 
our way? 

Where We Come From 

The statewide system of free schools for children proposed by 
Thomas Jefferson in his Plan for Education in Virginia (1779) was de- 
signed to realize two objectives. Access to three years of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic would render members of the electorate "safe" to serve 
as the "ultimate guardians of their own liberty." And to protect the 
commonwealth and the republic against the dearth of talent predicted 
by some critics of egalitarianism, the ablest children were to be "raked 
from the rubbish" each year for further education. 

1 
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2 /hi iwnti/wji^, Miistewm^ Associating 

B\ the mid- 1800 s the cone of support h«ul become less condescend- 
ing and more fer\cnc. In his Tenth Annual Report (18-16) as secretary 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Education, Horace Mann contended 
that 

. . . the natural life of an infant should be extinguished as soon as it is 
born, VI chc means slu)uld be pro\idcd co sa\c that life from bcini; a curse to 
its possessor, and, therefore, e\er) State is morally bound to enact a code of 
la^vs legalizing and enforcing infanticide or a code of laws establishing free 
schools. 

From the larger perspective of heaves of Grass (1855), Walt 
XX'hitman called for redemption of the outcast and the underdog 
("W'hoexer degrades another degrades me") as well as an enlargement 
of social responsibility: 

1 speak the password primeval, I give the sign of democracy, 
By God! I will accept nothing which all cannot have their 

counterpart of on the same terms.* 

The scene was set. Universal education was well on its way co 
being accepted as a personal right and a public responsibility. 

By the end of our first hundred years, in most of the states the 
struggle to secure free schools had been won. Our second century, if we 
view it as a whole, ma) be seen as having been taken up with realization 
of the free school dream. \X c must give ourselves credit where it is due. 
lodav all our children are in school. Moreover, they go to school tw^ice 
as many clays each year as did the children of 1876. Our older youth, 
most of them, arc in school, too. And half our high school graduates 
continue for a year or niore of higher education. 

Thus today when we talk of equal opportunity for learning, we 
are nor thinking about money and numbers." Our focus is on something 
else. The new challenge is surely as dramatic and perhaps as difTicult 
of realization. But it is different in kind from public school support and 
total enrollment. 

The new^ challeni,^ before us may be phrased in several ways. 
Children — all children — have a right to learn .w hat is taught. All chil- 
dren have a right to successful teaching. Equal access to successful 
teaching belongs to all children. Theirs is the right to learn whatever it 

» Waif Whitman. "Song of ^lyself." In. Poems. New York: Modern Library, 1921. 

2 Except where "prcschoolers*.^.au:^concernetl. As a society we have yet to decide who 
is going to look out for the very young, 
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cakes CO keep opcions open co furclicr learning. Some of us may concend 
chac all children have a righc co learn whacever anyone can learn chac 
will enrich or enlarge hun^an experience. 

Ac ics simplesc die nc.v challenge could be puc this way: All chil- 
dren have die same righc co do ivell in school. In ics mosc complex form, 
die challenge miglic read as follows: All children have an equal right co 
profit fully from a broadiy based school program. 

Make no mistake abouc ic. As far as our society is concerned, this 
is iho challenge of challenges. And whether we are ready or not, we 
must go forward to meet it. The reasons we have offered in the past for 
not having been able to reach all children equally well are provmg less 
and less defensible. To the ears of an increasingly alert public, even our 
best arguments have begun to sound like alibis for inaction. One by one, 
our escape hatches arc l^eing closed down. (See Exhibit 1.) 

Exhibit 1. When Children Can Learn: A Series'of Positions 



Posilfons 

1 Chitdron dfffer m ho;v much 
ihev can foam 
The gonetic theory ( t91 5 on) 



2 Chffdren vary m their readi- 
ness fc- ceria'n k:nds of learn- 
ing 

Cro'»\'th -jnd development ap- 
proach (1930 on) 



Professional Responses to the Positions 



We must vary our expectations in terms of native 
imeiligence Bright children deserve to be ac- 
celerated or given enriched programs, slow chil- 
dren need to be relieved of pressure by being 
jucJged on the basis of individual progress or by 
bemg placed in special classes 

We need to think of children in terms of what they 
are able to do Gtven a rich environment in school 
and many opportunities to interact with it. children 
can be trusted to select what they need to move 
ahead at their own pace toward development of 
thetr potential, v/hatever it may be. 



3 Children are open to new 
knowledge to the extent that 
they feel secure and strong m 
themselves 
Sclf-corjcept theory (1945 on) 



We must help children maintain or develop "l-can- 
do-!t" attitudes Some children come to us already 
confident of their ability to succeed, but others 
have been inflicted with negative self-images that 
must be replaced before they can do v/ell in 
school. 



'I Children develop innate po- 
tential for (oarnmg as a result of 
social stimulation and interac- 
tion. 

Soaal forces theory (i960 on) 



5 Children come to school 
equipped by nature to learn 
v/hat needs to be learned 
Natural pov/ers theory (i975) 



We must intervene early to enrich the experience 
of children from culturally impoverished environ- 
ments—or work to tram parents to do so. If we are 
unable to get results in these directions, we should 
^^^ard^compensate for deprivation damage. 

Our iob IS to support learning by making"^possible 
the active exercise of natural endowment. Children 
will develop their powers whether or no. but 
schools can help by fostering the purposeful learn- 
ing of needed skills and understandings. 
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Also new charges arc being fran^iccl against us that may seem at 
jfirsc glance to ha\e iess to do with failure to teach than with miseduca- 
tion. Perhaps \\c have taught some things too well. Have we wasted the 
time of some children by ovcrteaching basic skills and underteaching 
meaningful applicaciono and critical appreciation? To what e^'tent have 
schools supported the sex role stereotyping that diminishes options both 
for girls and for boys? Are \\c really trying to teach any children some 
of the things that could and perhap.^ should be learned about the world 
around them and within them? 

Against this background, it may be well to remind ourselves once 
again of the extent to which success in school is denied to some of our 
children. Teachini^, \se will agree, must be defined to encompass decid- 
ing what needs to be learned. We are talking about planning a curricu- 
lum as well as implementing it through teaching. For whom is our 
present curriculum unequal? WHio are its victims? In short, who most 
needs a better curriculum and more successful teaching? 



Children Who Arc Taught Too Little 

The children of cenest in our thoughts when we consider problems 
of teaching are those whom we have come to term nonlearners. No 
matter how hard we try, some children just do not learn very much. 
And we do try. N^ew ways of organizing children for learning, new 
ways of stafTing, ne%v layouts of teaching space, new approaches to 
parents, new methods and materials— we welcome anything and every- 
thing that seems to promise help. Sometimes we have a moment of 
excitement. Ic looks like \\q may have gained a toehold. But when the 
sweat evaporates, chere they still are, looking out the window, daydream- 
ing .. . head down on the desk, resting . . . pulling or punching another 
child, trying to relace somehow to someone ... or looking listlessly at 
the worksheet before them, waiting for the bell to ring. Despite every- 
thing we learn how to do, some of the children we try to teach are 
caught too little. We know these children well, and their families and 
their neighborhoods. 

Minority Children 

Children who come from subcultures of one kind or another are 
among those who may have a hard time in school. Non-whites and non- 
North European ethnics, especially when the home language is other 
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than Eni;lish (or other than school Kn<^lish), often seem to send us 
children who differ in more wajs than we can count. Rich as a sub- 
culture ma) Ix' in exotic focxls. music, dress, customs and holidays, heroes, 
literature, and the like, we niaj find its contributions difJicult to relate 
fo our ongoinL* concerns. 

Children from cultural minorities seem to be receivini; a better deal 
in school now* than they once did. We no longer talk of deprivation or 
deficiency (or anyway we try not to) and have made room for racial- 
ethnic content that supplements common learnings. Some children are 
being taught first in their mother tongue (Spanish, Navajo, French) and 
then in English. But still and all, minority children continue to be 
taught too little. 

Children Who Live in the Wrong Place 

Inner-city, village, and up-the-hollow children do less well in 
.school than chiklren from the suburbs and small cities of America. 
Sixth graders in a downtown school often test two or three years behind 
those in the rest of the district. Sixth graders in suburban schools will 
he iwo or three years ahead of national norms. Rural children may go 
to school every day the buses run. But, if te.st results are any clue to 
teaching competence, we may wonder what they find when they get 
there, 

Whatever it is that is at work, some children grow up in neighbor- 
Jioods or communities that seem to predispose them to success in school 
while others do not. Obviously we have little or no control over the 
factors that may be involved. All we can b:? sure of is that the child who 
grows up in the wrong place will be taught less in schools as they are 
now than wnW the child who lives in another place. 

Poor Children 

Children from welfare ^nilies or families w^hose breadwinner 
holds a low-paying job quite often do not do too well in school. Ap- 
parently school strikes some poor families, parents and children alike, 
as unrelated to either needs or interests. As we view it, poverty some- 
times seems to create a culture of its own in which things as they are may 
carry more weight than things as they might be. 

No doubt the promise of schooling as a way our of the slums or 
off the w*orn-ouf farms of backwoods America remains real and reward- 
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ing for iii.mj poor tliiltlrcii. But for oclicrs, going to scliuol is .i bore and 
a burden. Sucli cliildren learn little of what we try to teach. 

Working-class Children 

Children born into \\orking<lass families tend to do less well in 
school than children from iiiiddle-ciass homes. It is not a matter of 
monej. When the\ h.ne emplo}ment, truck drivers, spindle machine 
operators, and carpenters earn plentj. But the Nakies and models before 
rheir children seem to fa\or success in arenas bcyonil the school, such as 
holding their own with others, excelling in a \ariet} of highh activt- 
recreational pursuits, making their own monc\, gaining a good start 
toward an earl) niarri.ige. and, in general, getting out on their own as 
soon as possible. 

Some of these children do well enough in school. But man} more 
do not care whether the\ do well or not. Manv of them could do much 
better; their IQ's are proof of that. We .are distressed when, try as we 
will, we succeed in teaching working-cl.iss children .is little as we do. 

Dumb Kids 

Some children are not too able to begin with and thus will not 
learn muth inschixil. As wc all know, the proporu'on of what the public 
might call dumb kids can be expected to var) from one school com- 
niunitj to the next. The tjpc and degree of disablement among children 
with lowered eapaeit\ :o learn ( this is the kiml of langu.ige ^ve prefer) 
also varies. 

Programs and pro\isions for less-able learners are alw.ays under 
re\iew. At present we arc returning some children formerlj setjuestered 
in classes of their own to regular classes for part or even all of the day. 
And \\e are taking a closer look at whose children arc most likely to be 
taught apart. While we do not now^ koc/w what more we could do 
about it, we acknowletlgc that so»called dumb kids are taught little in 
our schools — perhaps too little. 

Boys 

Boys often have a hard rime in school as it now is. Any way we 
slice it. the children who do not measure up are mosth male. Boys have 
more trouble learning to read. Long after most girls are soU ing arith- 
metic problems in their heatls. a gootl manj boys are still counting on 
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tlieir llni^ers. Boys can't scciii to stay witliin tlie lines. Tlicy tend to 
dawdle over their work. The child waiting; to see the principal is almost 
certain to be a boy. 

We are aware of several ^^ood reasons why this should be so. 
Growth-wise, nature has i;iven twirls the jump on boys. i\[ost teachers of 
children are women and this may make a difference. Out-of-school 
Sociali^aticiH f or bo)s from some segments of sraety tan conflict with the 
k-havior demanded in school. Whatever the cause, we know that many 
boys \\ic tauyhr too little. 

As we think about trying to do lx*tter by all these children, we may 
Ixrcome niildl> deprcsseiL Minority children, children who live in the 
wrong place, pot^r children, the children of working-class families, dumb 
kids, boys- -how manj children there are for \\hom successful teaching 
is not ecjually available. And, as indicated in the thumbnails of these 
children, conditions and causes over which we ha\'e little or no control 
seem mostly to blame. 

Yer we are committed, all of us, both personally and professionally, 
to try for a breakthrough. And we have made gains. Two generations 
of attention to the psjchologj and sixiologj of ^thool success have given 
us a position ttxiaj that promises to be more liberating than its prede- 
cessors r Exhibit I ^ each of w hich in its turn has been more open to the 
impact of education. If wc read disability out of our vocabulary and re- 
focus instead on the natural powers of the child, perhaps we will be able 
to do something more about the better teaching of the undertaughc. A 
iK'tter curriculum may already I>e on the way. 

Those Who Maj' Be Over taught 

Children who learn too little of what is taught will remain uur 
first concern. But c-qual rights muse be defined to apply to everybody. 
Thus, we ask ourselves whether we have in school other children w»hose 
needs are being met inade(]uately by the present program. Or to return 
to our controlling question, arc there still more victims of an inequitable 
curriculum and unsuccessful teaching? 

We propose to contend first that there may be quite a large number 
of children who suffer from being overtaught. In later sections we will 
identify a couple of other groups who may also be considered victims of 
an outmodc*ti curricidum and poorly intentioned teaching. 
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Children Who Already Know It 

When we receive a group of children, we may find chat some al- 
ready know part of what we are prepared co ceach. For example, a few 
first graders ma) have learned how co read. Ac lacer levels more chan a 
few children maj have de\ eloped skills and iinderscandings ahead of che 
game. For chem earlier ceaching has really taken. Or having learned 
to be self-starters, they have ventured out on their own. 

Is our program open enough to make room for these children? 
Suppose wc are teaching in a suburban or small-city school w^here the 
median achic\cmcnt in almost everything is far beyond grade norm. Do 
we still take all the children through study materials aimed at grade-level 
learning? Jf we do, we can be sure we are subjecting ma^.y of them to 
a treadmill ovcrlearning of familiar content. Wasteful of time as well 
as painfull) tedious, such a practice may force ahead-of-the-game chil- 
dren to do their serious learning outside of school. 

Ready Learners 

Almost ever) group has some children who are eager to get done 
whatever they are expected to do. If it is a worksheet, they will have it 
completed before the teacher has cleared up a last point or two for those 
who need to ask questions. If it js a learning packet, more than half the 
time these eager beavers w ill be able to figure out from their errors on 
the pretest what they need to know to be ready for the post-test. The 
elaborate array of activity options in between is not for them. When 
they need help, a little is more than enough. 

But once assignments are finished, what then? Ready learners are 
often eager because they w ant to clear the decks for other undertakings — 
a science project perhaps or a new book or a piece of weaving already 
on the loom. These days more often than not such children may find 
themselves saddled with supplemental worksheets (enrichment) or the 
next learning packet (rapid transit). Lj either case, overlearning may 
preempt time that might have gone to a worthier enterprise. 

Full-up Learners 

Children, we may grant, can take just so much learning of any 
particular kind. \X'hcn what we try to give them is more than they can 
handle, their cup runneth over. They will have had it, so to speak. 
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Do we sonietinies waste valuable time teaching the as yet iinceach- 
able> When something is lianl to learn, we may feel ourselves obliged 
to try to teach ir, We must be cautious, of course, about lowering our 
expectations for learning, especially among young children. But we will 
concede that a great deal of time can be wasted by teaching beyond the 
readiness of children. This kind of overteaching is especially tempting 
as we try tochallenge children who have pro\ed themselves easy to teach. 

When teaching does not pay off in new learning for easy learners, 
then we must wonder what is wrong. We have identified several kinds 
of children who in our terms may be overtaught. In almost every school 
a few children — and in some schools many children — are ahead of 
where they might be expected to be if we were to think in terms of grade 
level or achievement norms. In man) schools, some children are so eager 
to learn that they get through before the rest begin. Many children learn 

easily enough but may fill up before the teacher runs down. In all these 

cases, teaching can be a waste of effort. 

Do children for whom teaching is unsuccessful because of redun- 

danq- or prematurity have . right to something better? We may decide 

that a fair deal for all will have to include provision of a more truly 

challenging curriculum for overtaught children. 

Children Who Are Mistaught 

Teaching does not have to be unsuccessful to prove damaging to 
some children. The better the teaching of certain things, thu worse for 
the learner. When children come to view themselves as girls or boys in 
ways that close doun options or openings for further learning, they have 
been miseducatecL When children discover in school that what their 
families do or what their subcultures have to offer is of little worth, they 
may be said to have been miseducated, 

Are we to take on, then, the social forces that work to maintain sex 
role ster-otypes or overplay the middle class culture at the expense of 
pluralism? We may be relucrant to lock horns with what could look to 
us like society itself. But if we can remember that half of us are women 
and most of us work for a living and one out of every three or four of us 
as Americans belongs to some sort of identifiable racial-ethnic minority, 
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then the c«isk niaj not seem so great. Our first task is to raise our own 
consciousness of what continued miseducation can mean to £hiklren. 

Many Girls — and Some Boys 

Debate o\er the equal rights amendment to the Constitution has 
sensitized us to inequities in the legal status of women. The aflirmative 
action moNcment is alerting us to inequities on the emplo}ment scene. 
In the schools we are examining library books, textbooks, and even 
dictionaries for sex bias. Even no\v, as new books foi children appear, 
heroines arc more adventurous than of old and boys are allowed to shed 
a tear or two. No doubt in time m/.thematics textbooks will include 
problems that call for measuring the bedroom for carpeting, using a 
calory chart, and adapting recipes. Authors with a social studies series 
under revision are surely seeking companions For Betsy Ross and Clara 
Barton. These are all changes that need to be made. 

But we have a long way to go before we can really get a good hold 
on the problem of sex role stereotyping in school. A broader range of 
models can be provided by study materials and should be — and by TV 
program:^ and, intleed, by life itself. Yet meanwhile the school may seem 
to be in unconscious partnership with p»itterns of behavior that can prove 
limiting to many girls and some boys. 

Preference for certain subject fields as against others can surface 
early and become progressively more binding. Girls fear mathematics 
and find science boring: boys disdain the arts and have a hard time relat- 
ing books to their most absorbing interests. In the past, boys may have 
escaped into the excitement of ip( rts and games. We should not be too 
surprised to find that this is almost the only field of school achievement 
which is under direct challenge on the basis of equal rights. 

Perhaps all the subject fields do need to be reexamined. However, 
at present some of the attempts to think about sex bias from this vantage 
point seem tangential. Since teachers of children are mostly women who 
were in their rime turned off by science and mathematics, what we may 
need is more men ic^chmg children. Or if more sports stories were in- 
cluded in the readers, boys might like to read better. Ideas like these may 
strike us as unlikely to make much difference. 

What is called for, if we are to attack sex bias head on, is something 
that goes far beyond providing better role models in school and equaliz- 
ing preferences among the subject fields. We must look at the impact 
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of the curricnluni as a whole. The truth is that many if not most pro- 
grams for children have been so thoroui^hh tle\ itali/^etl that onl) passi\e 
responses are called for or valued. Success within this Lurriculum rein- 
forces the worst or least of the beha\iors once idenrified and now re- 
jected as feminine, c>fTerin^u the right answer, following the proper form, 
staying within rhe lines, getting ever\ thing done, and handing if in on 
time. 

Much of what children have to learn is taken for granted. The 
pressure is always toward con\entionalization of content and procedures. 
A century and a half ago Goethe was lamenting that the children of 
Weimar were "prematurel} tamed," with all that was natural and wild 
and original ruled out of their behavior. If we want a curriculum full of 
excitement and challenge for our children, bodi girls and boys, we are 
going to have to work \ery hard at reconstruction of what we now^ have 
at hand. 



Children of Little Account 

Can children learn in school diat diey and dieir families do not 
amount to mucli? If so. then we would have to agree that diey have been 
mistaught. 

None of us would want to contend for a curriculum that is demon- 
strably class-biased. But we may be slow to recognize class bias when we 
sec It. We have had help in coming to grips w idi racial-ethnic o^^ersights. 
We are now being alerted to some aspects of sex bias in school. Who is 
helping us work dirough the dimensions of middle-class control of our 
curriculum^ The best help we have had comes from a study diat at first 
glance may have looked to some of us like an attack on the value of 
schooling bur which turns out to be somediing else again. Quit thinking 
about education as a get-ahead-in-thc-world kind of enterprise, Jencks is 
advising. The school should leave income equalization to legislative 
action, and turn instead to de\'cloping a curriculum that celebrates and 
fosters human fulfillment."' 

Emphasis on getting ahead is only one aspect of class bias. For the 
most part, the contributions of the working class, its heroes as weil as 
its achievements, are never front and center in our schools except when 
it is tall tale time (Paul Bunyan, John Henry, and the like). Jack 

^ ^ Chrfstopher Jencks. bie^jualtty A Reassessment of the Efject of Family and School- 
ing m America. New York: Basic Books, 1972. 
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London, if he comes into \ at all, is disposed of as a writer of animal 
stories. The lalx)r movement might as well "^ver have happened. 

More to the point perhaps is that after * -tention to community 
helpers, work as work receives, or has reccisca, little room in schools 
for children. ''E\en in grade one I think we all knew we were going to 
cut wood and fish and trap and hunt all our lives," recalls one Indian 
leader, 'and we'd already learned a whole lot about these things by doing 
them."* For him and his friends, school was a w^orld apart. What the 
Indian children had already learned was not valued; what they now 
mainly learned in school was that they were dumb. 

Career education may be making a difference. The peril there, of 
course, is that once again b\ comparison the world that many children 
inhabit will be revealed as of little account. 

Children Who Are Not Taught Some Things at Ail 

At this point, we may feel that we have gone about as far as we can 
or should go in searching out inequities of curriculum and instruction. 
Yvt there is one more aspect of equal rights to which we really must 
address ourselves. 

We can hardly th'spute the fact that some children have a much 
richer and more relc\ant school experience than others. Here it is not 
a question of being Lindcrtau^^ht, overtaught, or mistaught. Many chil- 
dren are just not taughr some things ar all. 

And perhaps we could even claim that most children in our schools 
today are not taught some things chat they need to be taught. 

Rather than argue these charges and claims, let us be content here 
- to list some of the kinds of learning that we feel ma) be unavailable at 
present to man) or most children and to which they might be thought 
to have a right. As we develop our proposals in succeeditig chapters, we 
w^ill return to this list: 

The environment: What sustains an ecosystem, what alters it 
, . . population and pollution . . . designing an environment good for 
all living things . . . wilderness and its enjoyment . . . austerity and 
survival 

» Wilfred Pdlcticr and Ted Poole. No Voret^n Und, The Biography of a North 
Anwrtutfi 1ml tan, Ntu York. Kinthcon Btjoks, .1 division of Random House, Inc.. 19*^3. 
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Full range of the arts: More than singing folksongs, coloring 
with crayons . . . arcliiceccurc, ci planning, landscaping . . . sculpture 
. . . furniture and clothing . . . dance and drama . . . the literature and 
music of the Orient, of Africa 

Love and friendship: Living with others and liking it . . . sensi- 
tivity to others . . . talking about how we feel . . . skills of working 
together . . . making and keeping friends . . . welcoming newcomers 

Media and the marketplace: How advertising works . . . what 
children buy . . . why TV offers the programs it does . . . role of public 
television . . . newspapers . . . radio . . . consumer protection 

Play and playfulness: Learning to make the most of physical 
activity . . . movement and body management . . . walking, running, 
swimming . . . tumbling . . . other sports and games , . . festivals . . . 
recreation in general 

Political action: When change is needed . , . how people get to- 
gether . . . the role of disagreement and debate . . . information and 
communication . . . lawmakers, the law, the courts 

Self-understanding: How children grow up . . . something about 
socialization . , . children and grownups , . , individual' differences ... in- 
terests and talents . . . my groups . . . who am I and what do I want to be? 

Value clarification: Testing guidelines to action . , . competing 
goods , , . today and tomorrow . , , yours, mine, and ours . . . justice, 
generosity , . . what is really important 

The world of work: How goods and services are created . . . 
varieties of work . . . interdependence . . . child labor . . . advances in wel- 
fare of workers ... a rising standard of living . . . when hard times come 

A world view: Why we seek peace . . . getting together on com- 
mon problems . . . developing nations . . . nationhood, the United Nations 
. . . richness of world cultures ... in prospect: some elements shared by 
many nations. 

Some of us may charge this list with a lack of novelty. We have 
talked about many of these areas and items a lot, that is true, and may 
have touched on some of them with children as well as we could. We 
may be forced to reduce our contention that these are areas where meet 
children are not taught at all. Can we settle for claiming that the areas 
and items on this list that are touched on are often only half taught.^ 

What we are trying to establish hardly needs furrfier debate. We 
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will surely agree that we may be expected to include more attention to a 
number of largely neglected areas of learning as we work to develop a 
curriculum that will be equally good for all children. 

For whom is our present curriculum unequal? As we have tried to 
answer this question, we have identified four sets of victims (see JBxhibit 
2). Firsr, some children are undcrtaught. They do not learn what we 
intend to teach. Second, some children are overtaught. Their time is 
wasted through the redundancy or prematurity of our teaching. Third, 
some children are mistaught. They learn what we did not mean to teach.' 
Finally, many children are not taught at all, or are only half taught, 
some of the things that matter most. Access to the fullness of our 
human heritage is never really theirs. 



Exhibit 2. What Happens to Children Who Are Victims 
of Unequal Teaching? 

Type of Inequality 



Results of Inequality 



Children v/ho are uncJertaught 



Fail to learn what they could lear.i 

Fall behind others and become discouraged 

Develop dislike for school 

May escape from schooling at earliest opportunity 

Find themselves boxed in by lack of education 



Children who are overtaught 



Waste time in overlearning 

Become bored with school 

May develop distaste for learning 

May fail to find themselves 

Fmd themselves boxed in by lack of education 



Children who are m'S^aught 



Limit interest to subjects thought appropriate to sex 
role or social status 

May learn to dislike or fear some subjects 

Fail to develop broad base for further learning 

Grow up half educated 

Find themselves boxed in by lack of education 



Chfldren who are not taught 
some things at all 



Respond less fully to total environment 

May develop prejudices against the arts 

Function at less than best in some aspects of 
human relationships 

May remain ignorant of important realms of human 
experience 

Fmd themselves boxed in by lack of education 
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Forces in Support of Inequality 

In crying to raise the level of our own consciousness, we may do 
well CO reconsider a number of historical forces sometimes charged with 
supporting a constricted curriculum for children and poor teaching. Our 
o\\ n \ icw point is that none of these oper.ites toda\ as perhaps it once did. 
Ac the same cinie, we muse grant chac hiscory has away of holding on co 
us in paccerrts of beha\ior of which we may scarcely be aware. All coo 
ofcen we do not know where we have come from. Thus, we cannot 
consciously free oursel\es of old wajs of chinking chac could prove dis- 
abling coday. 

School as Middle-class Agency 

Jefferson saw che public school as an agency for jfinding calenc to 
ser\e die scace. In che same wa), che school could recruit for che business 
and induscrial escablishmenc. Schools for che common folk may ahvays 
have served chis purpose. A decision w hether a child should continue 
schooling or go co work often marked the end of childhood. Today, in 
some councries, che decision is o\er w hich children are co go to one kind 
of school, which co another. 

In any case, the cricerion for seleccion was success in previous 
schooling. Those who made ic were privileged co join cheir beccers. "The 
spread of educacion," as Mann remarked in his Twelfth Annudl Report 
( 18i8), "b} enlarging che culcivaced class or casce, will open a w^der 
area over which the social feelings will expand; and, if this education 
should be uni\ersal and complece, it would do more chan all things co 
oblicerace faccicious discinccions in society." 

Is die screening function still ac work in our schools? If so, the 
survival of selective ceachinir w ithin a narrow curriculum can be better 
underscood. Buc how sad a situacion that w ould be. School success is noc 
as sure a way to a discinguished career as we may once have thought, 
Jencks concends. And all of us agree diat personal fulfillment shoukl 
loom larger than gecting ahead in the world as che controlling purpose 
of childhood educacion. 

Methods-oriented Teacher Preparation 

In che past at least, che education of teachers of children may have 
been orienced coward how co ceach ac the expense o/ learning more about 
die nature of children, subject matcer and its possioihJes, and the needs 
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of society Curriculum making, which depends on these latter under- 
standings, was seen as a large-scale and official undertaking that lay 
outside the province as well as the competence of the elementary school 
teacher. The messa^ ro come through must have been much like that 
received by the British cavalrymen at Balaklava: 'Theirs not to reason ' 
why,/Theirs but to do and die/* 

Historians tell us that the charge of the Light Brigade was heroic 
but useless. Could the same be said about much of the hard work of 
generations of teachers? Surviving the county examinations over the 
common branches and the normal school courses in the teaching of 
handwriting, spelling, and arithmetic, teachers of bygone times must 
have been disappointed to discover that not all children were like them. 
A good many children would not or could not learn the little that Vv^as 
taught; more than a few must have been bored to death b) the relentless 
overteaching of the fundamentals. To what extent teachers were uneasy 
about the possibilit) of misteaching some children or regretful at not 
knowing enough to expand the constricted curriculum to include more 
of the human heritage, we cannot say. 

Commercialized Study Materials 

"The following books and none others, shall be used in the several 
schools, viz.: Alden's Spellini^ Book, first <S. second part. New 'Testament, 
Avierkun Pnuptor. Murray's Sequel to the E}/gIish Reader, Murray's 
Ahnd-^emeut of Efv^Ush Grammar, .Ind Dabol's Arithmettcky So read 
the regulations in force in 1 800 for the instruction and government of 
the Providence. Rhode Island, public schools.'' 

Would we seem ungrateful if we wondered about the impact of 
textbooks on the constriction of the curriculum for children? In sober 
fact, more often than not textbooks ivere the curriculum in the past. 
Even today the world over, half or :nore of all books published each year 
are produced for school use. In this country, more teachers than we 
would expect ma\ begin whatever they plan to do by asking children to 
open their books. The resources of the school library (or instructional 
materials center) may be rich and varied, but first things must come 
first. Is the first thing still the textbook in too.many classrooms? 

5 Report of the Committee for Revising the School Regulations. Centennial School 
Report, 1 899 In E P Cubberlcy, editor. Readings in History of Education. Boston; 
Hougbtun MMn Company 1920. p. 548. Copyright Board of Trustees. Leland Stan- 
lor<l Junior University, Reprinted by permission. 
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Conventionalizatioii of Content 

An early nineteenth century teachers manual for Worcester's 
Prbntr provides lis with this example of what the specification of content 
looks like when co* ibined with methodology ("Nature's method" of 
presenting words first, letters later) : 

Teacher (tiirning to page 15 and pointing to picture). What is this? 
Child. A m^n. 

T. That is the picture of a man. Would you not like to know the word 

man? 

C. Yes. 

T. (pointing to the word). There it is. Look at it well that you may know 
it again. Now do you think you shall know it? 

To this question the. child generally answers yes. 

T. (turning to page 17;. Which of these words (pointing to man, dog, 
cat ) is man? 

Unless the child has been brought up in habits of attention by his parents, 
his hccdlessneii will be apparent b) his ignorance of the word. And this will 
generally be the case. So, turning back to page 15, the teacher can say, 

T. You are wrong. Sec. it does not look like that. You should give more 
attention. Look at it again (page 15, trace the form of the word with a pointer). 
Are you sure you will know it now? 

C Yes. 

Most children will now know the word. But a few will be found so heed- 
less as still nor to have gi\en an) attention. With these there will be some 
difficulty/' 

Here teacher training and te.xtbook publication may seem about to 
unite to reduce curriculum to its ultimate unit, the word. Less than a 
centur) later, the word list would be elevated into the arbiter of arbiters 
for determining the concept level of what was published for children in 
both library books and te.xtbooks. 

Is there any point really in trying to fix blame for curriculum con- 
striction on any force in particular? The whole drift of deciding what 
to teach children has always been toward conventionalization and de- 
vitalization. From time immemorial, the content of children's learning 
has been agreed upon. It is the first steps in everything, more or less. 
Spelling these out leads to a kind of curriculum that calls for passive 

^Quoted by George B. Emerson. The Schoolmaster. Boston: Fov^le and Capcn, 
1843. pp. 420.21. 
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learning. We noted this phenomenon when we were ch'scussing the 
question of misteaching. Nobody or nothing is to blame. In the midst 
of life, there is the school for children. And unless we watch it most 
vigilantly, this school can become a paper-and-pencil prison. 

New Respect for Children as Learners 

Too many children are victims today of unequal teaching within a 
residual or rock-botcom curriculum. The forces that> maintain the 
incxjuities of curriculum con:>triction and selective teaching have a long 
history, and some of them are no doubt still operative. Our first chal- 
lenge is to look the faces straight in the face. Before we can do much 
about it, we have to understand what is going on. With heightened 
awareness of the problem, we may be expected to look about us for help 
in developing an equal rights curriculum that will provide us a better 
base for successful teaching. 

One source of help is the concept of natural powers. After years of 
trying to identifj w hat makes for success in learning and modifying our 
ideas to move closer to a vital role for the school (see Exhibit 1 once 
again), we may be ready to grant that what we do in school bears 
directly on what children can do. The liberating force of this idea has 
yec CO be fully understood or written into practice. But it could clear 
away, perhaps once and for all, our dependence on factors over which 
we have no control for explanations of w hy children can or cannot learn. 

The Gifts of Nature 

We are all born with what it takes to function as human beings. 
From the word go, we begin to use nature's gifts to make sense out of 
our work!, gain satisfaction from it, and choose rewardingly among its 
many goods. We are able to reach out for, take in, and make something 
of whatever is aroimd us. We are able to establish bonds with others and 
engage in common undertakings. We can create {.Jans and see them 
through; we can predict and puzzle over outcomes. In short, we are born 
human, with the natural powers that enable us to make the most of life. 

Some of us will grow up where there may be more to draw upon 
in the exercise of our powers. Thus, what we do may become more effec- 
tive and fulfilling. Schooling, to the extent that it provides an environ- 
nienc arranged to nourish and strengthen our powers, must certainly 
make a difference. Yec throughout human history most of us have 
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grown up with no more to work with than the items and events of 
ever) da) existence. And the exercise of our powers has enabled us to 
reali^e a respectable range of human purposes. Interaction with the 
world, whate\er it may contain, will give us what we have to have to 
create an environment that sustains us. So L>oes our thinking about the 
function of natural powers. 

Biology of Learning Behavior 

We can count on children to develop competence if we give them 
a chance. Our faith that this is so has been the most tenacious tenet of 
our creed, lost sight of often enough, it is true, but enduring nonetheless 
where\er teachers ha\e been in dail) contact widi learning children. "I 
see him bright, e.tger, vigorous, carefree, completely absorbed in the 
present, rejoicing in abounding \itality/* Rousseau remarks as he urges 
on us a \ision of the complete child. "I see him in the years ahead using 
senses, mind, and power as they develop from day to day. I view^ him as 
a child and he pleases me. I think of him as a man and he pleases me 
still more."* 

Today our faith in natural powers is newly underwritten by the 
findings of behavior biologists like Konrad Lorenz and Nicholass 
Tinbergen, recent winners of the Nobel prize. Autonomous drives orig- 
inate as a function of the organic system. Animal and human behavior 
has dependable roots in die central nervous system. In short, the disposi- 
tion to learn comes with the creature. Investigation of w4iat innate 
structure prepares children to learn has opencxl up a whole new view of 
language acquisition. We discover that children come to us already 
highly competent in appl)ing the rules of the sentence-making game,^ 

Intelligence: the Outcome of Interaction 

Even more to the point is our rediscovery of Piaget's central mes- 
sage. Children move in invariant order from one stage of intellectual 
functioning to the next, enabled to do so by the fulfillment of internal 
structures. Interaction with the environment is as necessary for intel- 
lectual maturation as it is for physical growth. Mind is a product of such 
interaction. Intelligence develops as children act on what is around them 
and make it truly their own. 'The essential functions of intelligence 

"William Boy J, translator and editor. The Rmile of Jean Jacques Rousseau: Selec- 
tions, New Yorlc: TcMchcrs College Press, 1962. pp, 65-66. 

^Well summarizcJ iti. Courtney B. Cazdcn. Child Language and Education, New 
York: Holr Rinchart and Winston, Inc., 1972, 
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consist in underscancling and in inventing, in other words, in building up 
structures by structuring reality/*^ 

What this all adds up to is a new or renewed respect for the child 
as a learner. We can count on children to learn~if we give them a 
chance. Children must be free to use their powers if the powers are to 
develop. Children must be mostly active rather than passive in learning. 
And if the school does not allow their powers to be exercised, then 
children will have to depend upon oiit-of-school environment for sus- 
tenance. Reliance on nonschool experience for the stuff of learning 
obviously reduces effectiveness and fulfillment in the growth of natural 
powers. 

Will we be able to accept the challenge of reordering the school 
environment to optimize the exercise of natural powers.^ Do we know 
how to make an environment that combines open exploration with the 
assurance that children will find there what is most nourishing.^ Are we 
willing to accept responsibility for designing an equal rights curriculum 
that will make it possible for all children to learn what we intend to 
teach? 



New Insights into How To Teach 

If we can summon up energy to think beyond present practice, we 
should find the concept of natural powers helpful in charting the dimen- 
sions of a more equitable program for children. Another source of help 
is the new supply of insights into how to teach. Over the past 15 to 20 
years, we have accumulated a good deal of evidence that when we put 
our minds to it, we can do better than we have done in the past. For 
our purposes here it may be unnecessary to do more than offer a few 
notes to remind us of where we have been working most diligently in 
recent years. 

Maximization of Role of Interest 

Probably the most enduring contribution of the science and mathe- 
matics modernizarion projects of the early and mid-60*s came from the 
emphasis they gave to learning through inquiry and discovery. The 
ends spelled out in the renovation of content were to be held in mind by 

»Jean P!agef Scicjiicc of lid luathn <nid the Psychology Derek Coltman, 

^'-'''^ P- Copyrigiu © 1970 Grossman 

Publishers, .i division of Viking Penguin, Inc. Reprinted by permission. 
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the reeducaccd ce.iclicr But children, it ssas decided, wDuld gain more 
and hold onto it better if they arrived at wliat they needed to" know on 
their own. Granted the time it takes to define concepts and frame 
generalizations and test them out, children would learn how to learn, 
too, as well as learn what.the\ were supposed to learn about science or 
mathematics. 

The reaffirniarion of our long-held belief in the primacy for children 
of active learning ma) have come as a surprise to many persons. By this 
time, however, we ha\e grow n used to the fact that all of us in childhood 
education, oldtimers and inno\ators alike, support an interest base for 
teaching. Also, wc know how to make it come off better than before. 
And we have new evidence that this approach reaiiy w^orks. 

Definition of Teaching Outcon^es 

One of the most productive fields of methodological study has been 
finding out how to specif) teaching outcomes more precisely. In some 
kinds of learning, we do want children to achie\e mastery. All too often 
in the past, we may have had only the vaguest notion of w^hat it \vas, 
on a day-to-day basis, we were actually trying to teach. By insisting on 
definition of outcomes in terms of observable behaviors or testable com- 
petencies, we seem to have made a breakthrough of great significance. 

No doubt we still have far to go. Sometimes we may have settled 
too soon for getting back from children the bits and pieces of passive 
learning. But in our best efforts we are turning to analysis of basic skills 
and concepts for more know ledge of w hat has to go into learning as well 
as into teaching. A brilliant example of the promise of this kind of 
analysis is found in Whimbey's reduction of "intelligence" to a set of 
skills that it is believed can be taught.*^* 

The Promise of Environment 

Another dramatic breakthrough has come in the application of re- 
inforcement therap) to maladaptive or nonadaptive behavior. Children 
with disabling or disruptive ways of behaving have been rescued and 
returned to normal functioning with a dispatch and degree of success 
far beyond anything we have known before. 

At present, we are not in agreement about whether the proven 
clinical values of this approach can be translated into the arrangement 

Arthur Whimbey wirh LinJa S. Whimbcy. Intellhcnce Can Be Taught. New 
York: H. P. Duuon & Co., Inc., 1975. 
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uf a tiassruuiv cinironmcnc rhac will encourui;e «ind sustain the kind of 
bchaNior \\c most Jcsire. Some uf the reward s\ stems now beiny promul- 
ijated — pats on the head or jellv beans or time-out tokens for each act 
of appro\cd behavior — obsiousl) miss the boa^ Thc) are designed to 
promote low-le\el passise learnini;. We believe learning through thc 
acti\e exercise uf natural powers to be innatcl) rewarding. But no doubt 
some circunistanceb or contingencies do more tnan others to ensure the 
operation of natural reinforcement. The promise of en\ ironment is still 
there. 

New insights into teaching of the kinds we have reviewed are 
sometimes h.ird to reconcile, one with .mother. Yet we know we will 
nvcd all the strength we can muster if we are to move onto a higher level 
of success in teaching. Perhaps the sanest wa) to view these new findings 
is through their relationship to teaching as a whole. We may then be 
able to view them simplv as different dimensions of successful teaching, 
all of them promising and all of them a part of the picture (see Exhibit 3). 

Cm we keep the promise of new teaching insights b<?fore us despite 
uur doubts about some present applications? Will we be inventive in 
making use of new knowledgen\irhin our own framework of values and 
Loneernsi' Arc we resohed to stay with our testing q^it of new ways of 
teaching until we have gained all they may have to offer? 

Summary and Conclusion 

■'As the emphasis shifts to the environment," Skinner concedes, 
"the individual seems to be exposed to a new kind of danger. Who is 
to c«»nstruct the controlling environment and to w'hac end?"^^ The 
answer ro this fear, as the thoroughgoing environmentalist gives it, is 
that at lea:>t in thinking about a planned environment the option is open. 
\X'ho can be held responsible for an accidental or inherited environ- 
ment? XX'hat ends may it unknowingly serve? \X'e have examined at 
some length the historical forces that may tend to sustain the constricted 
curriculum of the past. We have speculated on the ends served, un- 
wittingly enough, by selective teaching. 

If we are to design an equal rights curriculum, we must certainly 
acknowledge thc new ends shat are behind our effort. Some of these 

J J B. V. Skinner. Beyond freedom and Dignity. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1971. p. 19. Copyright (T; 197 1 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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Exhibit 3. Major Dimensions of Successful Teaching 



Factors in 
Teaching 



Nature of 
children 



Theones of 
learnmg 



Elements of Teaching 

Stimulating Setting Shaping 

Interest Expectations Behavior 



interested in almost 
everything around 
them, children 
respond well to the 
stimulation of new 
concerns 

Interest is the first 
line of approach with 
all learners but 
especially with 
children- 



Children need limits 
or boundaries and 
respond to the set- 
ting of these as an 
adult responsibility, 

•Mastery of common 
learnings by all 
children can be 
assured by careful 
planning and target 
teaching. 



At the less than con- 
scious level, environ- 
ment, both physical 
and social, patterns 
behavior m many 
ways. 

The environment can 
be so arranged that 
some kinds of 
behavior can be 
promoted, some 
prevented, some 
replaced. 



Function of 
content 


Content may be 
provided to satisfy 
interests children 
already have and 
can also be used to 
arouse new interests. 


Some co.ntent serves 
to ensure common 
learnings thought to 
be needed by all 
children. 


Experiences can be 
selected in part 
because they sen/e 
to shape or reshape 
behavior. 


Demands of 
society 


The dynamic quality 
of Our society 
depends m part upon 
the diversity of our 
talents and mterests. 


Children are entitled 
to successful teach- 
mg of the common 
learnings needed 
by all. 


Children should be 
taught to behave in 
ways that will prove 
personally rewarding 
and also will benefit 
society. 


Role of the 
teacher 


Present mterests are 
built on and 
extended and new 
interests excited as a 
basFs for much 
successful teaching. 


Defining common 
learnings clearly, 
presenting relevant 
content effectively, 
and making sure of 
mastery are all 
part of successful 
teaching. 


Children must be 
taught to behave so 
that their natural 
powers will have 
full expression, both 
for their own welfare 
and for ours. 



have been put before us by a society or segments of it in the demand for 
more successful teaching of many children — the undertaught, the over- 
taught, the mistaught. We have stretched our awareness of new pcssi- 
bilities to identify content areas which are not taught at all — or only 
half taught — to most children today. Each of these carries within it the 
promise of heiping realize new ends. As we have talked about new 
respect for the natural powers of the learner, we have noted how school- 
ing can contribute to their development. The exercise of natural powers 
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in an enriched cn\ironnicnc nuis»c lc\td to yrcaccr effectiveness and 
fulfillment. These ends ma) ^urdj :,:and as newlj defined in this context. 

All of us, out of Cur own personal and professional experience in 
recent years, ha\e derived a sense of the concerns that oiii;ht to 
goxcrn our interaction with children. \X'e hope that children will find 
jo\ in being ali\e in school as well as DUt. We hope that openness and 
honest} will pre\ail in their relations one with another and with the 
wider world around them. \X'e hope that a sense of first things first will 
combine with reverence for life to ele\ate their outlook on the use and 
abuse of human and natural resources. \X'e hope that responsibility for 
others and the need for autononi) will come into some sort of mutually 
supportive balance in their lives.*' 

Can we sharpen and keep before us the full range of new ends 
that we intend to reach in the design of an ec]ual rights curriculum for 
children? 

So much for the current scene. VC'e have tried to place our endeavor 
in perspective. We have identified the need as we see it. We have 
defined some of the new knowledge that ought to help. Now to turn 
to the task at hand. 



*2Sec, Alexander Frazier. "The Quality of Life and Society in fne United States." 
A 5t.ittment prcp.ircJ fur ASCD, in. Robert R. Lceper, editor. A Mati for Tomorrow's 
\i">^rU. Waslunjjton, D. C, Associatiun fur Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1970. pp. 62-S4. 
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Adventuring — what better place to start in thinking about a better 
curriculum for children! Let's build anew on what we know for sure. 
More chan anything else, children who have been unoccupied or restless 
or bored to death in school may need to be turned loose on the world in 
ways that make sense to them. Can we see what this might mean for 
children who have been undertaught, overtaught, mistaught, and not 
taught some things at all? 

What Comes Naturally 

In the first days of life, satisfaction of need comes from an instinc- 
tive assault upon environment. The space immediately around the infant 
yields to outcry, clutching, sucking — and becomes a dependably warm 
breast, a dry nappy, a smiling and soon-to-be familiar face. Beyond lies 
all the rest, 

So begins the lifelong adventure of finding what we need in the 
world about us. "Life itself is a steady state of enormous improbability," 
the father of the new physiology of behavior reminds us, and what must 
strike us most "is the fact that organisms and species miraculously 
manage to stay alive." ^ Even with the "amazing facts of adaptedness" 
taken for granted, the process of learning to survive remains a miracle. 

* Konrad Lorcnz. Uvolution atid Modiftcathfi of Behavior, Chicago; University of 
Chicago Press, 19(S5, pp. 32-33, / 
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The first business of the child is to satisf) basic needs. But before 
long and bit by bit, the space beyond begins to offer new kinds of satis- 
faction. Light and shadow enli\en the ceiling, and their interplay 
becomes absorbing. A toj dropped from the crib returns to hand. New 
smilers draw near and learn to play peekaboo and pick-me-up. Soon 
thereafter the crawler and the toddler venture abroad, seeking to make 
more sense out of their en\ ironment. Only then are the) able to identify 
alternatives. The more sense, the greater the range of possible satisfac- 
tions — that is what these \oung explorers discover. The primary blue- 
print of instincti\o learning gi\es wa\ to purposeful learning. The aims 
of adventuring become many and \aried. (See Exhibit 4 for some 
indication of dimensions. ) 

Our challenge is to keep adventuring in the picture for children 
once they ha\e come to school. How can the exploratory urge and 
impulse best be sustained? What counts for most in the exercise and 
strengthening of natural powers? XX'hich selected environments most 
deserve to be explored? 

As we prepare to answer these questions as a basis for developing 
an equal rights curriculum, we will do well to hold fast to our awareness 
of what comes naturally to children. When we lose this awareness, then 
it is that we seem to go astray. For a long time, the primacy of interest 
in the education of children has been called to our attention: 

Comenius (1645): "'Human nature is free and hates coercion.** 

Locke (1693): "Curiosity in children is but an appetite after 
knowledge and diercforc ought to be encouraged." 

Rousseau (P62); "Present interest; that is the great motive 
impulse, the only one that leads sure and far." 



Exhibit 4. A Vocabulary of Adventuring: Aims and Dimensions 



attempting 


explormg 


pursuing 


striking out 


braving 


groping for 


questing 


surveying 


breaking out 


inquiring 


rambling 


testing 


daring 


investigating 


ranging 


traveling 


departing from 


1 aim ting 


roaming 


trying out 


discovering 


journeying 


roving 


undertaking 


encountering 


launching out 


searching 


venturing 


examining 


i fookmg around 


seeking 


wandering 


experiencing 


moving out 


sightseeing 


v/ayfaring 


experimenting 


prowhng 


spying out 
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But let us review our understandings here in «i fashion that may 
point new pathways for us. 

Making the Most of Things 

The poet Wordsworth recalls the "bright blue river" that ran 
through the fields near his childhood home: 

Oh, many a time have I, a five years' child . . . 

Made one long bathing of a summer's day; 

Basked in the sun, and plunged and basked ag?.in 

Alternate, all a summer's day, or scoured 

The sandy fields, leaping through flowery groves 

Of yellow ragwort; or . . . stpod alone 

Beneath the sky, as if I had been born 

On hidian plains, and from my mother's hue 

Had run abroad in wantonness, to sport, 

A naked savage, in the thunder shower.- 

A free run of the place helps the child make the most of a familiar 
environment. In the memory of adults, summertime is often recalled as 
free-run time — "boyhoods time of June," in XXHiittier's words, "When 
all things I heard or saw,/ Me, their master, waited for" — the squirrel, 
the mole, the pickerel pond, the walnut slopes. A summer storm in 
Cornwall transforms the beach for "Ralph, Vasey, Alastair, Biddy, 
John, and me'' into a new "water-world/ Of rain and blizzard, sea and 
spray" — and in recollection the poet Betjeman prays that his children 
and the children of his playfellows may have sucli happy days open 
to them, too. Weather is a great transformer any time of the year. An 
earlier poet laureate noted boys rioting in a seven-inch snow on their 
way to school. " 'O look at the trees!' they cried, 'O look at the trees! '"^ 

Even when no snow has fallen, a walk to school or elsewhere 
through familiar streets can be a good time for looking and listening, 
stopping and examining. Making the rounds of yard or garden seldom 
fails to yield something new to the young child. If we are not pre- 
occupied, all of us can find something of fresh interest in everyday 
experience. But children, for whom so much remains to be revealed, 
are the most a\ id explorers of the immediate environment. When they 

-William Wordsworth. "The- Prflude/' In. 'Inumas Hutchinson, editor. The Poems 
of W'^ordsuofth, London: Cvford University Press, 1926. p. 636, 

"John Greenleaf Whittier, "The Barefoot Boy"; John Betjeman, "Trebetherkk"; 
and Robert Bridges, "London Snow/* 
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arc allowed to, chej will make the most of things. Must they wait for 
June? 

Moving Out 

Always, the young aclvencurer feels the pull of going farther afield. 
Yonder — what will be found beyond the fence, down the street and 
around the corner, across the meadow, over the river and beyond the 
mountain? In our myth-inaking days, the far regions were populated 
by gods and monsters, and we loved to listen to the exploits of heroic 
travelers. Totlay the celebration of the urge and impulse of adventure 
has continued in fiction- of many kinds. 

In the lives of children, venturing into new territory proves both 
enticing and rewarding. It offers a quality of experience hard to equal. 
Yet venturesonieness has long been curtailed in the lives of many 
children. In her time, Margaret Fuller noted that when a woman tried 
to keep :>tep with him, man was likely to be less than helpful: 

. . . [Ijnstcad oi caHing out like a good brother, 'Tou can do it if you only 
chink so," or impcrsonall), "An)one can do what he tries to do/' he often dis- 
courages with school-boy brag: '"Girls can't do that. . . ." 

Fuller urged union around the idea of a pervasive "creative energy" 
accessible to all "Let it take what form it will, and let us not bind it by 
fhe past to man or woman, black or white/"* A half century later 
another noted feminist was to put the message of 'premature sex- 
consciousness" even more succinctly: "To the boy we say, 'Do'; to the 
girl, 'DonV " 

Tom Sawyer and his friends explored sandbars in the daytime, the 
cemetery at night, got lost in a cave — and, like Mark Twain himself, 
Huck Finn finallj ran awaj downriver. Upon his return, finding Widow 
Perkins and her plot to civilize him too much to tolerate, Huck "lit out 
for the territor)" bejond the settled towns. Mark Twain had preceded 
him after two and a half years on the river as apprentice and pilot — 
mining siher in Nevada, newspapering in San Francisco, spending a 
spell as special correspondent in the Sandwich Islands. 

In fact and fiction, moving out is part of the American experience 

•*Margarec Fuller. "'The Great Lawsuit." The Dial A: 1-47; July 1843. Reprinted 
in Alice S. Rossi, eilitor. The Vemhitst Papers. New York. Bantam Books, Inc., 1974. 
pp. 16", 180; punctuation modernized. 

' Charlotte Perkins Gilman. Women and Economics. Boston, 1898. Reprinted in: 
The Feminist Papers, op. cit., p. 578. 
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and always has been. Tcxla) we certainly ^ec around more than any 
people ever did. Work-connected travel, change of job locaiion, week- 
end and holidaj and vacation tra\el — we are a mobile population, going 
ever) where and learning as we go. Yet vencuresomeness within the 
school day, week, and )ear is strangel) limited. A field trip or tw^o each 
term, perhaps a week ac camp for ten-year-olds, possibly an outdoor or 
land laboratory in the making, this seems to be about it. 

Getting What They Can 

Many new experiences come to children without being sought. 
Out and around on their own or along with older siblings or family 
adults, children ma) enter into a \ariet) of unfamiliar environments 
where they do not know what there is to look for or learn about. 
\fahajag, a member of the :>tone age tribe discovered in the Philippines, 
was puzzled h) questions about what the tribe would like to have from 
outside: "We don*t know, what we want because we cannot name 
things we don't know."*' 

For young children, much of their away-from-home experience 
w^ould seem to be over their heads, so to speak. They hear a racket in 
the alley and catch a glimpse of an carl) morning nondomestic garbage 
raider. They find a "for sale" sign planted in the front yard where old 
Mrs. Montgonierj lives, or li\ed. They watch a telephone worker climb 
a pole and call in. Such images and impressions, along with hunches 
and guesses, are stored awa> for reexamination anr! extension when the 
time comes. Young roamers have much to think about even though 
their thinking must remain intuitive. Distinctions between chance and 
order are beyond them at this point. ^ 

All children, even infants, can profit from being included in 
adventures that are not fully meaningful at the time. A visit to a super- 
market, attendance at sports events, listening to and watching an open 
air concert, each leaves a residue of information and ideas in the mind 
of the child. Famil) events — \isits to relatives, christenings, marriages, 
funerals perhaps — can be adventurers into new realms. The same is true 
of , public events, such as parades, election campaigns, state occasions, 
holidaj observances. In brief, children do not have to get everything 

^'Jolin Nance. The Gentle Tasaduy. A Stone Age People hi the Philip pine Rain 
Forest, New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1975. p. 154. 

'Je.in Placet .mJ Barbel In Ik Kit r. The Orwn of the Idea of Chance in Children. 
Translatcvl by Lowell Leake and others. aNc-w York. W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1975. 
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chat couKl be gotten from an experience for it to be worthwhile for them. 
Children learn what they can, and each adventure leaves a broader base 
for next time. Sometimes in school we may forget this in our desire to 
ensure orderly development. 

Mapping the Territory 

Young adventurers make the rounds, luxuriating in the privilege of 
being ali\e, and deepen as they can the satisfactions offered by their 
daily existence. They brave new regions of experience. They get all 
they can from the mjsterics of the world that is opening up around them. 
And as they go, they la) out their maps. When Water Rat explains life 
aboveground to his new friend, the emancipated Mole, he describes the 
river and how it differs from season to season. He also identifies its 
demanding denizens — " 'Otters, kingfishers, dabchicks, moorhens, all of 
them about all day long and always wanting you to do something'" — ► 
and charts the Wild Wood, with its squirrels and rabbits, weasels, stoats, 
and foxes. Ratty even disposes of the Wide World that lies beyond — 
"'Something that doesn't matter, either to you or me.'"^ 

Before he came to live for a while on its shore, Thoreau had visited 
Walden Pond almost daily for 20 years, A lake "is earth's eye; looking 
into which the beholder measures the depth of his own nature." But 
this beholder of Walden Pond had also walked around it, fished in it, 
boated on and swum in it, botanized it. taken its temperature and drunk 
its waters, and kept an eye on its water level. If he had been called 
upon to do so, Thoreau could have mapped the bottom of Walden Pond. 
He had measured its depths, as he had his own.^ 

In his 17 iO adventure into the deep woods beyond the Delaw\ire 
countr), the }Oung Natty Bumppo was stunned by his first sight of Lake 
Glimmerglass. A lake was something new to him, and 

... he found a pleasure in studying this large and to him unusual opening 
into the in)i>tcriei> and formb of die woods, as one is gratified in getting broader 
views of any subject that has occupied his thoughts. 

Much later, as an old trapper on the prairies, he could think back 
to his young maps with both amusement and regret. The land beyond 
the mountains was now all that was left to the true adventurer. 

Kenneth Grahanie. The Wttid in the Willows, New York. Avon Books, 1965. 
pp. 15-16. 

•MTenry David Thoreau. WahictL New York, diaries H. Merrill. 1910. p. 247. 
J.imes Ixnimore Cimper. The Dccnlaycr. New York. Nfacmillan Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1962. First published in Philadelphia in 1841. 
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First maps of any new world, as we know from liiscory, are prone 
CO error and alwajs incomplete. A new river will be found later to run 
in another direction. Ponds will be relabeled lakes and lakes, bC-as. Some 
of the most distinctive features will have been overlooked. More moun- 
tains than deserts show up in the maps of young explorers. 

Yet niapmaking is in our nature at every age. And the more 
expeditions we have been able to make into temt incognita, the more 
data wx- can draw on for guesses and hunches about what has happened 
or is happening to us. Adventuring will be thought a wMSte of time if 
or when we w^ant instant accuracy in children. But if children arc to 
have something to grow on, then we must not settle for anything less 
than the provision of as much lushness of environment as we can afford 
and as much leisure for children to explore this lushness as they can 
take (and we can tolerate). 

Testing What They Learn 

Confirmation or correction of what they think they are learning 
takes a fair share of every }oung adventurer's waking hours. In a story 
by Sherwood Anderson, an old writer becomes obsessed by a vision of 
mankind's earliest days. Then there were many vague thoughts but no 
truth. Finally, thoughts were combined to make truths — truths such as 
passion, wealth and povertj', thrift, carelessness and abandon. All these 
might have been good enough in themselves, but people tended to 
choose but one to live by. The truth thus became distorted, and people 
themselves turned into grotesques.^' Reference to other persons and 
the realm of reality is essential if the truth is to become and remain 
w^hole. Being willing to put new insights to such a test is part of venture- 
sonieness. 

■'Does this sort of thing happen often? ' Surviving a rough time 
on the first of the hunts, their boat having capsized, Ishmael the novice 
whaler checks out his fears with shipmates. "Aye," Queecjueg testifies. 
"Oh, yes," says Mr. Stubb. "Agreed," from Mr. Flask. So Ishmael 
retires below^ to.make out his will. 

Beautiful, rich, and a born adventuress, Daisy Miller insists on 
seeing the Colosseum by moonlight in the company of her admirer 
Giovanelli, with little regard for either reputation or health. Judged by 
her American compatriots to be ignorant if not common, Daisy had 

, 1^ ^}}?^)\^^^ Anderson. "The Book of (he Grotesque." In: Winesburg, Ohio. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch, 19 19. 
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checked out her learnings with the \\ron<; sec, ignoring the warnings of 
Mrs. Coscello and the advice of svellwisher XX^incerboiirne. Poor girl, 
she dies of a fever. 

Confirmation or correction comes through the test of action, not 
niercl) from consultation with others. Ishmael is the sole survivor of 
Captain Ahabs madness, riding out the sinking of The Peqnod on a 
coffin raft. "The unharming sharks, they glided by as if w ith padlocks 
on their mouths,** he tells us, "the sa\age sea-hawks sailed with sheathed 
beaks.*' Unlike the ill-fated girl from Schenectady, Ishmael lived to tell 
the tale. But both had put their knowledge to the ultimate test.*' 

At all ages, adventurous learners look to others and to action for 
proof that the) are making headwa) in the struggle to impose order on 
the miscellaneous items and events of experience. Freedom of inter- 
action with the surrounding world maximizes the need for such tests. 
Children limited to studying the products of somebody else's adven- 
turing do not ha\e much call to put these to the rest nor much occasion 
to try to push out the walls that pen them in. 

In the child s world, tnidifferentiation yields only as there is more 
and more amplitude of interaction with objects. Accommodation to new 
possibilities of meaning comes w hen assimilation to old certainties ceases 
to make sense. These are Piaget*s terms.*" But the phenomena of natural 
learning through ad\enturing ha\e long been understood by imaginative 
thinkers in e\er\ field of endeavor. "Slavery to self and slavery to the 
ubjectise world are one and the same slavery." XX'^hat we all hope for 
are adventurous learners w ho will come through as adults in full charge 
of themselves. 

A Framework for Change 

"Man was born free, and everywhere he is in chains." In his first 
sentence, Rousseau put the chief paradox of an enlightened age plainly 
before the readers of The Socuil Contract (1762). For children, Blake 
would echo but alter this metaphor in "The Schoolboy" (1794) : 

^2 Ishmatl js» of course, the narrator of Hcr/Tian Melville's Moby Dick (1851) and 
Daisy, the subject of Daisy Miller (1878) by Henry James. 

^■*See the concluding chapter, "The Elaboration of the Universe." In: Jean Piagcf. 
The Construction of Reality in the ChtU^ Margaret Cook, translator. New York: Basic 
Books. 1954, 

'**Nicholai Berdyaev. Slavery and Freedom, R. M. French, translator. New York: 
Charles Scribner*s Sons, W4. p. 135. 
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!-Io\v can the bird chat is horn for joy- 
Sir in a cai»e and sing? 

Later, rcmarkini; on the dwindling of the woods around Walden 
Pond, Tlioreau could ask. "How can you expect the birds to sing when 
their groves are cut down?" At the turn of the present century, Paul 
Laurence Dunbar could testify as to why some songs might still be sung. 

know^ why the caged bird sings! He was thinking of songs of 
desperation — pleas for freedom and prayers of escape 

Children are born free. And everywiiere, if they are not in chains 
or cages, they find at least that their groves have been cut down or put 
out of bounds during school hours. When our children sing, it is all too 
often to mark the opening of another day of muted learning or to 
provide time-out from moving through their lx)oks. 

Not all deterrents to adventuring originate in the schools. We 
ha\e already noted this fact in identifying the children with whom our 
schools do least well. We must surely recognize the impact on children 
of restrictions in experience out of school as well as in (see Exhibit 5). 
As equalizer of opportunities for learning, we will accept these differ- 
ences as parr of the challenge. The point is that the range of adventuring 
for all children must be broadened, and how can this be done if not in 
school? As a kind of platform for action in this area, let us identify 
once again the elements that need to be combined in any effort to 
provide experiences that promote more intense interaction with an 
enriched environment for all children. 

Adventuring as a Base for Learning 

We have described learning through adventuring in terms of a 
number of somewhat general dimensions. Children learn as they make 
the most of whatever is around them. They move into new territory 
wiien the) have a chance to learn w hat they can from it. In regions both 
familiar and unfamiliar, they begin to map what they think they know. 
And to be sure, they test their learning with other children and with 
adults as well as in more direct forms of action. 

Can we specify what adventuring involves? 

Interaction. Children must have opportunities to get together 

From "Symp.ifhy'* In. Jay Martin and G. H. Hudson, editors. The Complete 
Poems of Paul Laurence Dunbar, New York. Dodd, Mead & Compariy, Inc., 1975. p. 316. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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Exhibit 5. Social Deterrents to Adventuring 



Source of 
Restnction 



Possible Impact on Children 



Sex «ole 



Some cjiiis may be restricted to neighborhood or sex-related outings — 
shopping, visiting friends, etc. 

Some boys may come to regard use of cultural facilities — library, 
museums^ — as sissifjed. 



Some v*;Qrking-»>.ldss children may be uneasy about entering unfamiliar 
surroundings— downtown stores, library, museums, arboretum, etc. 

Some middle class children may be uneasy about exploring less struc- 
tured places — other neighborhoods, parks, open country, etc. 



Income 



Some chiloren cannot alford transportation or other costs of more 
formal or elaborate outings. 



Education Some children may miss opportunities because parents do not know 
about or may undervalue available facilities — parks, museums, 
library, gardens, etc. 

Some children will lack home or private tutoring that would ready 
them to make the most of certain experiences — concerts, theater, 
etc. 

Community Childfen have fewer places to gn in some communities — lack of 
natural or cultural facilities. 
Or they may find plenty of some kinds, not much of others; cities have 
some resources not found in small towns and rural areas — and vice 
versa. 



with what is around them. Now ant! then we settle for playful explora- 
tion as the mode of learning. More often we talk of die need for 
hands-on aLti\itics, meaning the manipulation of objects or concrete 
materials, with the full use of all the senses. The mind has to be 
honored, too, for its controlling function in active learning as in any 
other kind of learning. The child interacts with environment to enjoy 
what is there but also to make sense out of it. The more sense, the 
greater the satisfaction: thac is the open secret of why active learning 
works so well. 

Options. Children must have some say in how to go about explor- 
ing a new environment. They need a chance to tie into it on their own 
terms. Prior learning and present interest will shape first responses. But 
children will be seeking something more, once the attraction of first 
choices dwindles. Chiklren need to have a chance to change their xninds 
— and thus options must be kept open all along the way. If adventuring 
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is CO remain alive and well, choice and change have to be kept in the 
picture. 

Time. Children have to have time for exploring to get much out 
of it. A walk-through ro sense the lay of the land may sometimes have 
value. Bur basking and plunging and basking again, scouring, leaping, 
and standing alone Cvide Wordsworth) all take time. When we tail- 
about making a place for adventuring, we are not thinking about in- 
between time, end-of-the-day time, time out or time off for good be- 
havior, left-over time, or even free time. What we are thinking about 
is time that is reser\ed for immersion in an environment that absorbs 
attention and repa}s interaction. If it is to amount to anything as a base 
for learning, adventuring must bulk large in the daily and weekly 
schedule. 

Nature of Environment 

We have been using the term environment in several ways. After 
assaulting the immediate en\ironment for sustenance, the infant soon 
begins to difTerentiate space beyond the breast or bottle to gain other 
kinds of satisfaction. An environment changes very quickly for the child 
as assimilation does its work and previously unnoticed features of fa- 
miliar places insist on being accommodated. Making rounds of house 
and garden— or stoop and sidewalk — assures new learning. But alto- 
gether new environments are sought, too, b)' the active child. How big 
the world becomes! 

Now we may find it useful to spell out a more explicit definition 
of a learning environment. 

Variety. Children profit from having access to more than one 
environment. A change from one place to another breaks monotony. 
But more importantly it enables the lessons newly learned in one en- 
vironment to be testcti in another. When a strange environment be- 
comes available, prior learnings are put to their severest test. How^ much 
of what I see do I already understand and know^ how-to cope with? What 
remains to be explored? Where shall I begin? Challenge always comes 
as the scene for a child's experience changes. 

Richness. Children interact with whatever is around them and 
thus the more to interact with, the better. No doubt there is a possibility 
of waste in a well-furnislial environment. Yet children more often suf- 
fer from too little than too much. Constriction of the environment is a 
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sure \\a) iv limit leMrnini;. Rithncbb, while it Joes not i;uarantee learn- 
ini:, at least ni.ikes It possible* A wealth of resources- -objects, materials, 
persons, other li\ini; thini;s, e\ents, features of terrain, anJ so on — must 
bexonie first coneern as we select anJ Jcxelop environments for learn- 
ing- 

Si/e and space. ChilJren neetl room to move arounJ in if explora- 
tion is to come to much. The impact of constriction can be felt in 
crampeJ ciuarterb as well as in too few resources. Unless they have the 
run of the place, chilJren can harJIy be expecteJ to Jiseover whatever 
there mit;lit be to Jiscoxcr. AnJ of course stanjin^ still anJ simply look- 
ini; arounJ ma\ be all that is pt)ssible when si/e anJ space confine rather 
than liberate the woulJ-be aJ\enturer. The crowJeJ chilJ is not likely 
to learn much. / 

Openness. ChilJren stanJ to tlisco\er more of interest to them in . 
relati\el) open .*>urrounJini;s than in those that are or^ani/eJ for spe* 
Lifie uses. An arran^eJ einironment has its place on occasion. Anil some 
spaces ha\e to be structured— ^instructional materials centers, gyms 
perhaps, an J certain pla\ areas. For the most part, hjwever, environ- 
ments that arc cxplurable in more than one Jiniension serve the child 
ikI venturer best. 

Experience: What Is It? 

AiKenturing in the right kinj of en\ ironment pro\iJes worthwhile 
experiences. Some environments offer experiences that are good in 
themselves w itlu)ut too much teaching as such (see Exhibit 6). 
\Vhene\cr interaction with an environment endures for any lengdi of 
time, it maj be presumed to represent a search for sense as well as im- 
mediate s.ttisfacticjn. Ad \ en taring becomes formal i/:ed under such cir* 
cumstanccs and leads to the kinds of experiences generally sponsored by 
the school. 

Perhaps identiA ing the elements that go into organized experiences 
in adventuring will be useful at this point. 

Purpose. Children need occasions for deciding what they wish to 
get from an ad\enture. Their immediate urges and impulses do well as 
a starting point but must be transformed into longer-term purposes if 
the search for satis fact it )n is to be sustained. While a series of sporadic 
raids upon new territor\ can be fun, in due time adventurers must take 
sttx.k and think ahead. Otherwise, they may end up with not much more 
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Exhibit 6. Environments That May Offer Experiences Good 
in Themselves 
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Ervjfonmonts 

1. Topogrjphicaf features 

M country 

Mountains 

Wooded areas 

TiQlds and meadows 

Desort 

Swamps 

Streams and rivers 
Ponds anc lakos 
Seashore 



Sample Expenences 



Taking a. bus trip mto the country 

Walkmg around— uphill and down or across 
an open Uq\6 

VVatchmg to see what the waves bring in 



2 Porks 
Forosts 

Conti'astmg nabitats 

Nature trails- wifd ffowers, trees. 

bffds. animals 
Exhibits 

Workshops and laboratones 



ViSitmg a forest of redwoods or other giant 
trees 

Follov;mg a trail to look at wildflowers 



3, Rocreaiionai areas 

Ponds for fishtng and boating 
Swimmmg pool 
Tennjs courts 
Baseball diamond 
Hiking and bike trasls 
PiCHfCkfng facihties water, 
fireplaces, tables 



Taking a boat ride 

Cooking lunch after a aiorning hike 

Going swimming or playing baseball 



4 Government ager^cies and offices ^ Touring the statehouse 

^^'V ^^^^ Visiting' a firehouse, examining equipment, 

Statehouse and talking v/ith a firefighter 
Post office 

Q^^^.g Visiting the post office 

Firehou^ie 
Polico station 



5 CufiUfaf tnstiiuuons 

Schools 
Colleges 
Libraries 
Museums 



art. scfence and 



mdustry. historical 
Arboretum 
Gardens 
Theaters 



Listening to a story in the children's depart- 
ment of the public library 

Attending a performance of The Nutcracker 
Suite 

Visiting herb garden, tasting bits of herbs 
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Envircnmenls 



Merchandising centers 

Supermarkets 
Produce market 
Shopping malls 
Downlov;n department stores 
Village main street 



Sample Experiences 



Lookrng for unfamiliar fruits and vegetables 

in a market 
Walking through a new mall 



7. Work sites 

Factories 

Warehouses 

Greenhouses 

Farms 

Dairies 

TV studios 

Publishing: newspapers, books 
Workshops arts and crafts 



Seeing videotape equipment in action at a 
TV studio 

Buying plants for school at a greenhouse or 
nursery 

Watching artisans in a cooperative workshop: 
pottery, leather work. etc. 



8, 



Transportation 

Bus station 
Railway station 
Airport 

Ports and harbors 
Highway system 
State traffic control 



Touring the airport 

Going for a boat ride around the harbor or 
down the river 



Neighborhoods 

Old section 
Restored section 
Apartment areas 
Suburbs: old, new 
Estates 



Walking along streets and visiting shops in 
Old Town or German Village 

Inspecting a new apartment development 
with adult and young family areas 



10. Towns, Cities, and open country 

Roads and highways 
Housing 

Population density 
Occupations 



Visiting a village with stops at general store, 
bakery, health center, farm machinery 
salesroom, etc. 

Touring the downtown section of a city 



than a head full of images and impressions. Mining and mapping call 
for a definition of ends beforehand. What are we after? Where do we 
want to go? 

Exercise of powers. Children must have focused opportunities to 
develop and strengthen their natural powers — getting the lay of the 
land, finding out something, handling their bodies, expressing their 
thoughts, responding to the ideas of others, making something, working 
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together, and so on. A good experience in adventuring or in any other 
approach to learning will keep the exercise of these powers in the fore- 
ground. In the process of using their powers, children reach out for the 
facts and skills they nc*ed to be increasingly effective. 

Outcome. After a good experience has been completed, children 
will have something to hold to. Sometimes it is a vivid memory, 
sometimes a shar|K*ned awareness. More often we would anticipate the 
emergence of new insights to be tested — the interrelationship of life 
forms, contrasts between small-town and urban living, the varied func- 
tions of a museum; or the creation of a product of some kind to be 
shared — a chart or a graph, a poem or a painting, a boat or a tin of muf- 
fins. In any case, the experience has left something behind that provides 
a broader base to build on or a higher elevation from which to take the 
next fliglu. 

Extensions of Content: Some Possibilities 

Do we mean business about developing a new^ curriculum for 
children''' If so, we must agree that we could find no better place to 
begin than in the realm of adventuring. 

All over America on a Monday morning children stir and murmur 
against the closing in of school routine. By 9:15 a.m. some of them, 
their eyes out of focus, begin to yawn. Their pencils loosen in their 
fists. As they bend over to pick them up, children may come alive again 
and turn to the task at hand. Copy ... fill in .. . write . . . complete . . . 
hand in Somehow bj Tuesday children are back in harness, doing what 
does not come naturally. But by Friday! What a day Friday can be for 
young ones, who can hardly wait to be let out for the w^eekend — and for 
their keepers, too, who can hardly wMit to let them go. 

When they come to us, children have already had a lifetime of 
learning based on what comes naturally. In plain and simple terms, oui 
challenge is to sustain the exploratory urge and impulse that exists in all 
children. To do so we must gain a better grasp of what really counts in 
the strengthening of natural powers. Once w^e accept che need for ad- 
venturing as a base for much learning, we should be able to identify the 
•environments that most deserve to be explored. To make full use of 
these, we must arrange for authentic interaction, choice among ap- 
proaches, and plenty of time for it all. 

Our intention is to call into play all the capacities of all our chil- 
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dren *ij> much of the time as possible Monday through Friday. The 
achicxemcnc of worthwhile outcomes is to become their goal as well as 
ours. Partnership in setting purposes is where we have to start. 

Exploration of the Natural Environment 

Toda} man} forces support school sponsorship of an expanded 
program of outdoor experiences for children and )Outh. Sports persons, 
wildlife and wilderness buffs, back-to-nature enthusiasts, old-line nature 
kners and conser\ationists, the ne'\ antipollution political activists, park 
.md recreation personnel, and ecologists from flic several life sciences — 
all agree that the >oung will profit from spending more time in guided 
exploration of their natural environment. Reconciling the diverse in- 
terests and concerns of these groups may be diflicult. But what power 
there is in their combined know-how and zeal! 

Ecological studies. The last known passenger pigeon, housed in 
the Cincinnati zoo, died in 191 1 Less than a century earlier, in the 
vicinit) of Louis\iHe, Audubon had noted the beginning of a three-day 
migration of the birds southward across the Ohio River. *The air was 
literally filled with pigeons that obscured the light of noonday like an 
eclipse.'*^*^ Toda) ecological disaster comes quicker. Moving at the rate 
of a mile everj ten da)s, an 82-ton dragline in no time at all can eat up 
a river and drain a swamp. And it ma) be doing so under orders of the 
Soil Conservation Ser\ice of the U.S. Department of Agriculture.'' The 
otters and alligators do not have a sa) in the matter. Nor, w^e may feel, 
do most of us. 

As tomorrow's voters, children need to know more than their 
parents about relationships among lining things and between living 
things and their habitat. Otherwise, people ma) become an endangered 
speciej>. At this point, our goal is clearer than our immediate objectives. 
VC'hat is called for is something more than touching children's hearts 
with the plight of pelicans and polar bears or enlisting their energies in 
a neighborhood cleanup campaign. Good though these ends and ac- 
tivities ma) be, the) are hardly enough. A greater intimacy between the 
}oung and their natural en\ironment would seem to be where we must 

'♦'John Jjnits AuJubon. In. Alice ForJ, editor. Audubon, hy Himself. New York: 
Thofna> Crowell Compariy. 1969. p. 70. 

^* John McPhcc. "Travds in Gcorgln." In: Pieces of the Vrame. New York: Farrar, 
Straus, and Giroux, Inc., 1975- pp. 3-60. 
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scare. If we have cliis co build on, perhaps we can rrusc cliac in cime spe- 
cific purposes and ouccoiiies will come clear. 

Ocher field studies. "Nacure and die earcli should be ecjuivalenc 
rerms, and so should earth scudy and nacure scudy.""' This is Dewey 
ralkini^ about the need to relate science and geography. Adventuring 
into the natural environment can certainly provide experiences in more 
areas than ecology. Topograph} comes to life when children trudge up 
a hillside or slide down a grassy sloj^e. Geology means something to 
young scientists armed with hammers and specimen bags and headed for 
an abandoned quarry. Archaeology, though it remain unnamed, may 
add another dimension to adventuring when children dig around in the 
dump heap of an abandoned farm or locate and pace off the crumbling 
foundations of its house and outbuildings. 

While some field studies may be formalized, other forays may be 
allowed co run clieir course as minor or mocfesc vencures in sensing or 
Slicing up die possibilicies of a given environnienc. A new supply of 
images and impressions may be yield enough for a half day spenc in 
roaming a wooded area or cracing a rivulet through field and meadow. 

Attention to landscape. Experiences with a variety of landscapes, 
natural and managed, can alert adventurers of any age to relationships 
among Jand forms, vegetation, water, space, structures, pathways, and 
other elements that combine to make a prospect pleasing.^'' Looking 
closely at landscapes of different elevations may highlight problems olf 
emphasis and balance. Study of managed environments will reveal 
radical differences in the role given to grass, gardens, landshaping, and 
the like. 

Offering children many opportunities to respond to the landscape 
in aesthetic terms hardly needs justification. Such experiences become 
more deliberately purposeful as children identify elements and principles 
of composition and design. These may be used to describe and compare 
landscapes and eventually to design or redesign vistas. Carrying through 
on school, home, or neighborhood planting projects can put knowledge 
to the test. 

Outdoor recreation. The natural environment excels in variety, 
richness, size and space, and openness. And perhaps no other environ-' 

Inc., m(!!'t'!Soy^^ Oemocracy and FJucathn. New York: MacmiHan Publishing Co., 

rr.h ' c^'-'"/ M l*^'>^r«t!ien The Nature of UndscufK' Desigm As an Art Form, a 
Craft, a Social Necessity. New York: Alfred A, Knopf, Inc., 1974. 
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mcnc invites such a range of interactions, among the most intense of 
which arc the pursuits \\c label recreational. As we have noted, the self- 
selected summer activities of the young set a high standard for planned 
adventuring. 

Swimming, fishing, boating, camping, hiking, climbing, and all the 
rest — these are good-in-thcmselves experiences that also build a broad 
base for learning in other areas. In the late 1860's, Mark Twain and 
companions from Canyon City camped for two or three weeks on the 
north shore of Lake T.ihoc. For these adventurers, who saw no other 
persons during their stay, each day was a new experience. The play of 
wintl antl weather, the changing forest vistas glimpsed from a drifting 
boat, the glittering snow and landslide scars on the circling mountains, 
*\ind now and then the far-off thunder of an avalanche" combined to 
educate oi reeducate their senses. "The eye was never tired of gazing, 
night or da}, in calm or storm; it suffered but one grief, and that was 
that it could not look always but must close sometimes in sleep." 

Adventuring, we may agree, should be extended to embrace 
outtfojt recreation. And with the school as sponsor, it need not be con- 
fined a single season. Ecological and other field studies and attention 
to the landscape will change their shape as the seasons change, and so 
ir is w^ith recreation. 

Our case for thinking seriously of the possibility of doing more 
with exploring the natural environment in an equal rights curriculum 
for children is easy to review: 

Adventuring here as elsew4ierc is hard to beat as a way of learning 
whatever there is that can be learned. Are children ever more alive, 
joyful, interested, acti\e, and at peace with themselves and others than 
in these circumstances?'' Adventuring in the world of nature can con- 
tribute to learning in many areas of academic concern, 

fn particular, such adventuring is needed as a base for understand- 
ing what it takes to sustain and enrich life in all its forms. 

And adventuring of this kind often offers experiences that are just 
plain good in themselves. 

-"M.ukTu.un Rouf^hni}^ It. New York. Harper and Brothers, 1959. p. 161. First 
published 18"1. 

The quahtjcs ue cite .ire those named by Fromm as belonging to the character 
Mruciurc of hft-orit-ntcd persons. See. Erich Fromm. The Retolutton of Hope: Totvard a 
liuptJhtitic Tc'thnoio^y. NV-u York; Bantam Books, Inc., 1968. p. 9^. 
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Today some chiKlrcn have more chances than others to enjoy and 
learn from ad\encures in the world of nature, but few children have as 
man) as the\ might find profitable. We are already moving to do more 
for children in environmental education. Can we broaden our ap- 
proach — and step it up? 

Exploring the Built Environment 

As he watched the high surf climb the beach below his tower at 
Carmel and relie\c it of summer's litter, the poet Robinson Jeffers had a 
\ision that we ma) sometimes be inclined to share. Could such a surf 
rise even higher, it might cleanse the entire continent. "The cities gone 
dow n, the people fewer and the haw ks more numerous," then man might 
"regain the dignity of room, the value of rareness."^' No doubt we can 
adapt to high-densit) living, but at what expense? The danger is not so 
^much that man will crowd himself to death "but that he will learn to 
live w^ith his fellow men only too well." 

Public decisions about where people should live, where they should 
work, and where shared facilities should be located are being made today 
with little awareness of or concern for planning and design principles.^^ 
All of us, adults as well as children, have much to learn from a more con- 
scious exploration of the built environment. 

Study of neighborhoods. "At one time people had cared about 
these houses," James Baldwin's Vivaldo muses as he passes along 
Harlem's Lenox Avenue. Once the neighborhood had "been home, 
whereas now it was a prison." In a sense, any neighborhood can have 
walls around it. The child of the ghetto may grow up resigned as well 
as bitter. The child of the suburbs may grow up not so much uncon- 
cerned as simply unaware. 

Neighborhoods differ, and seeing that this is so must be part of any 
stud) of w here people live. Under our guidance, children may begin to 
wonder how some areas survive and why. Can we also hope to help 
children look at what people need in any good neighborhood? And why 

--Robinson Jcffers. "November Surf." In: Thurso*s landing and Other Poems. 
New York: Liveri^jlu Publishing Corporarion, 1932. p. 128. 

-'•J. Charles Nlerter, "Towanl Standini; Room Only." In: David Carter and 
Ttrcnct Uc, cdirors. P^yihiJogy jfid the Huilt V.nt tronwcnt. London. The Architeciural 
Press, Ltd., I974i and New York. John Wiley i;: Sons, Inc., 1974. p. 199. 

-^See. R. Praser Reekie. Design in the Built Environment. New York: Crane, 
Russak, 1972, pp. 60-62. 

-'James Baldwm. Another Country. New York. The Dial Press, Inc., 1962. p. 114. 
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\i IS, chat when free to choose, some famihes prefer apartment hVing to 
home ownership, some the small town to tlie city? And what good 
neighborhoods of the future might be like? 

Futurism and forecasting in environmental reconstruction, while 
thev have their perils, can reveal new possibilities and even new values. 
Perhaps widi children die challenge is to join the need to adventure 
ahead of oursel\ci> in this field with the pleasure it brings. "Seeking 
closure and certaint) is human enough," one distinguished urban planner 
remarks. "But so is the joy of creation, of breaking out."'*'' 

Work sites: where and why. Many forces operate to bring dif- 
ferent neighbor hoot Is into being. Similarly, people congregate for good 
reason at a variety of work sites — "the shop, yard, store, or factory" of 
Whitmans "A Song for Occupations": 

These shows al! near )ou by day and night — workman! whoever you 
are, your daily life! 

The poet urges "die workwomen and workmen of these States" to 
look for "the best, or as good' as the best" in the things around them. 

Many school children do get chances to explore some aspects of the 
work en\ironment. They ma) visit a dairy, a supermarket warehouse, a 
newspaper plant. Widi the current emphasis on career education, other 
avenues of exploration may be opening up. 

Buc die place'of work sites in the built environment cannot be per- 
ceived in such a piecemeal approach. The downtown office towers serv- 
iced by workers who live close at hand, the abandoned railway yards, the 
score of great shopping malls that form new towns around die city, the 
industrial parks that line the newly completed outerbelt — these are the 
sites to which attention must be paid if choice is to come alive. Adven- 
ture here, to be sure, is.a matter of partnership between child and adult. 
We are all in this together. 

Shared facilities. Government buildings, parks and playgrounds, 
streets and liigliwajs, schools, libraries — each community differs in what 
it offers along these lines. In one town, political rallies may be held in 
the Veterans' Memorial Auditorium, dedicated in 1920; in another, in 
die sports arena of an as )et unfinishctl convention center. But the func- 
tions remain die same. Shared facilities celebrate community. 

2« Kevin Lynch. What Time Is This Place? Cambridge, Massachusetts: M.LT. 
Press, 1972. pp. 101-102. 

Waif Whitman, op, p. 18*'. 
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Moreover, the) endure longer than most structures. The courthouse 
is less likel) than an) other buiKling in the county seat to be torn down. 
As the\ stud} \\hat we ha\e been willing to spend tax money on. chil- 
dren can see where we ha\e been. "All architecture," Whitman points 
out to his "dear scholars/* the common folk, "is what you do to it when 
you look upon if/' 

Probabl} the prime example of the impact of public planning upon 
the built cn\iron.ncnt is *o be found in the highway system. Dramatic 
change has taken place in almost e\er} community and often within the 
lifetime of quite joung children. And change continues, making ob- 
ser\tition of the nuw and the then and the yet-to-be possible from 
\antagc points c\er} where along the through ways that skirt our towns 
and cities and race on to remake the American countryside. 

The built cnvironnicn: is varied, rich, large in size and scope, and 
open to countless kinds of interaction b/ children. The purposes to be 
de\ eloped fur its stud) can arise from und be related to many conven- 
tional content areas. The pursuit of these purposes can call for exercise 
of the full range of children's powers. 

And here as tn study of the natural environment, the outcome of 
such experiences is of critical importance if the concept of equal rights 
is to mean as much outside of school aS we hope it will within. Neigli- 
borhoods and work sites and shared facilities, different as they are, can 
often be altered to be better for everybody concerned. 

Of even larger interest is the relationship between natural and 
built cn\ irunments. The need to contain die size of urban areas and stop 
denaturalizing them has been called to our attention by many planners.'^ 
But it is onK as we come to understand and love the claims of both that 
we can act with intelligence. 

The kind of stud) adventures we are proposing should help in 
realizing new ends in our built environment. Can we commit ourselves 
to move on in doing more with this aspect of children's education? 

Adventures in the Cultural Realm 

"I wish you could go through this section of our common country 
and speak to them trumpet-tongued on die great theme," WTOte the 
young Henrj Barnard to his Massachusetts mentor. He was reporting 

-'^As, for example, by. J. J. Shomon. Open Land for Urban America, Baltimore- 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1971. 
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from Louisville in the winter of 18i3 on what he had learned from a 
speaking tour chat had taken him also into Ohio and Michigan. "It is 
sad to look around on the evidences of deficient and perverted education, 
and think of the ransomless state of ignorance into which so many of 
these children are sold b) the miserable demagogues who abound in 
these western legislatures/'^'^ His correspondent, of course, was Horace 
Mann. 

The struggle for support of the common schools has long since 
been won. All our children are in school, as we have noted. But a 
visitor of today's western and other regions may still be of a mind to 
use strong language about our neglect of many children. How little 
we do. it may seem to some, to help children transcend the limitations 
of their out-of-school experience. In no area is this more apparent, 
many might contend, than in what we may call the cultural realm, in 
which evidences of deficiency and ignorance and perversion of purpose 
lie all about us. 

The arts as environment. "The first sentiment of an uncorrupted 
mind, when it enters upon the theatre of human life is. Remove from 
me and my fellows all arbitrary hindrances: let us start fair." So wrote 
the great expounder on political justice, William Godwin, in 1795. 
"Education should enable us to meet any free circumstance with a sport- 
ing chance of success."''^'* This latter call for equal opportunity comes 
from the distinguished contemporary musician, Yehudi Menuhin. 

Yet children still do not start fair nor have a sporting chance 
in gaining full access to the arts. In music, as the composer Ned Rorem 
reminds us, we "hear all music by comparing it to all the other music'* 
we have known. When we have not heard much then "our experience 
is clearly narrow."^' 

The realm of music into which children can adventure is rich and 
far reaching — old music and new, eastern and western music, music that 
is serious and popular music in all its variety. Part of the excitement' of 
the arts is finding uniquenesses to respond to. "We want different 
contents and different forms," LeRoi Jones contends, in arguing for the 

-^Vincent P. Lannie, editor. Henry Barmtrd: American Educator, New York- 
Teachers College Press, 1974. p. 83. 

Yehudi Menuhin. Theme and Vartattons, New York: Stein and Day, 1972. 
p 83 Copyright T \T2 by Yehudi iMcnuhin. Reprinted by permission of Stein and Day. 

Ned Rorem. Pure Contraption: A Composer's Essays, New York: HoIt,.Rinehart 
and Winston. Inc.. I9''l p. 1 U). Copyriijht © 1974 by Ned Rorem. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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need cu honor black nuisiL, with its base in rhythm and bkies, "because 
we have different feeh'nijs. We are a different people/'"^ 

We have used music to make our case. We could say much the 
same about the graphic arts, theater, the dance, and so on. A ^reat deal 
more is a\ailable in the arts environment, both at first hand and in 
recordint;s, prints, films, anti TV programs, than we have tared to take 
into account in working with children. 

History: dead and ah've. Another dimension of the cultural 
realm that invites and rewards children's adventuring is history. "There 
was historj all around us, indeed," recalls a journalist in thinking over 
his schooling in Laramie, Wyoming, about 1910, "but it had not got 
into the textbooks yet, and to my recollection no teacher thought of 
fitting it into the curricukim." Close at hand were traces of the Overland 
Trail, sites of Indian battles, and much more. Now^ Laramie was 
inhabited mostl) b) North Eurcpeans who had come late. Geography 
could have begun with the personal testimony of elders in families like 
the Berglunds, the Johnsons, the Olsons."" 

Ever} communit) has historical sites to explore, old timers to talk to, 
old parts of tow n to take a look at. Museums and private collections of 
artifacts are often located just around the corner. A short day's trip will 
take must children to the state capitol and home again. More extensive 
adventures can be high!) enlightening to older children: a slip back into 
the past to find out how we lit our homes, prepared and preserved our 
food, made our clothing, got to church and back; where we have been 
in farming, road building, water management; sites of old conflicts and 
catastrophes, such as battles and floods and hurricanes, and places where 
enduring concerns are still pursued — Indian reservations, for example, 
or institutions for those who may need to be cared for or kept apart. 

The intellectual community. Some children are born into a 
famtly or social unit whose members have freed themselves from the 
burden of undue ^admiration of antiquity, authority, and unanimity," to 
use Francis Bacon's words. In die mid-1830*s, select children were 
privileged to attend the Temple School in Boston, where Bronson Alcott,, 
sometimes called the American Pestaloxzi, led them in conversations 

'^'-'LcRoi Jones. "The ClLingmg Same: R & B and New Black Music." In: BLck 
Musk, Ntw York. WiIIi.im Murruw and Comp.my, Inc., 1967, Reprinted by permission 
of The Sicrling Lord Agency. 

■'^"Tcd Olson. Ranch on the Utramte. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1973. 

p. ^8. 
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based on readings from the New Testament and from literary "Works 
of Genius/' inspiring efforts at self-analysis and reasoning on conduct 
diac were dutifullj confided to open journals/'* From 1836 to 1840, 
Alcott was a member of the Transcendental Club, of which Emerson 
was the leading light. '"In some form," Emerson noted, "die question 
comes to each: Will you fulfill the demands of the soul, or w^ill you 
yield to the conventions of die world?" ("Human Life/' 1838). That 
was the question then, to be pondered by Margaret Fuller, Henry David 
Tlioreau, and Theodore Parker, along with other members of the club. 
And it is the question now, it is always the question of the intellectual 
community. 

Entry into this community ought (o be open to every child, not 
confined ro a fortunate few. Certainly today more children than in the 
time of Alcott and Emerson enter adulthood with "the capacity to see 
new things/' a power identified b) the anthropologist as basic to needed 
culture change." Yet too man) children never advenrure very far into 
the realm of conscious concern for what is at war with die human spirit 
in their surroundings and what tliej might do about it. We have miles 
to go — and promises to keep. 

Our cultural environment — the realm of the arts, history, and 
critical self-awareness— is as expansive and perhaps as much neglected 
as our narural and built en\ironments. Adventures in interacting with 
ir deeply and freelj demand more time than we lia\e diought we had 
to spare from what we have considered to count for most. 

But w here else can we hope for such a payoff? We are dealing here 
with the essence of the common heritage, hitherto hidden aw\ay from a 
good part of the luinian race and possibly less accessible than it might 
have been to all our chiklren. 

Are we ready to open the gates? 

Summary and Conclusion 

Can wx^ do more with adventuring as a base for learning? 
We are not thinking here of simply turning children out upon the 
community. As wc are set up now, an increase in interaction with the 

Dorothy McCuskcy, nromon Alcott. Teacher. New York. Macmillan Publishing 
( ompan^ , Inc. 19 Ul Chapter 5. "The Temple School." 

Margaret Mead an J I- ranees G. Macgregor. Grout h and Culture: A Photographtc 
Si:ni\ of lUliue^e ChtlJhi, J Based upon photographs by. Gregory 3att:on. New York: 
G R Putnam's Sons, 1951. Chapter 1, "Tlie Need /or Awareness 
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natural, biiilc, ami cultural cnsironmcnts where we li\e will call for a 
great deal of {planning aiicaJ. The claims of tiie seiccred environments 
w'c have been describing' will h»ise to be examinetl closely in terms of 
ease of interaction anJ openness of options as well as time m*inagement 
(sec Hxhibit 7). Some of us maj want to quarrel over the presumed 
ends to be achieved socially as well as intellcctuall) through the explora- 
tion of these environments. 

But Can there be any doubt that a return to the home base of 
adsenturing with children could gi\e us promise of a new start with 
many children for whom school as it is does not seem to take liold? 



Exhibit 7. Adv^ "*uring in Selected Environments: 
Some Comparisons 



Cntorta 
for 

Adventuring 

Ease of 

interaction 

accessibilfty 



Openness of 
options 
abs-5nce of 
structure 



Time 

management 
ftextbility 



Natural 



All about us. even in 
the City but obvi- 
ously more varjed 
Suburbs and rural 
regions 



Nonstructured by 
definition, differ- 
ences m features 
(water, trees ele- 
vation) will impose 
some NmitatJons 



Has to be arranged 
for in advance 



Built 



Inescapable for most 
children today 
although small town 
and rural children 
Will have to have 
help in reaching a 
variety of neighbor- 
hoods and work 
sites 



Developed areas 
hkely to be found 
apart in terms of 
function — residen- 
tial, work, govern- 
mental — especially 
in larger com- 
munities 

Except for school 
neighborhood, has 
to be arranged for 



Cultural 

Everywhere at hand 
as far as history 
goes, the arts may 
be mostly second- 
hand (recordings. 
TV. etc.): the in- 
tellectual community 
may be confined to 
print for most 
children 



What IS there open 
to free choice; 
limitation comes 
from lack of nchness 
and variety 



May be on call as 
far as secondhand 
resources are con- 
cerned (books, 
prints, recordings, 
etc.): persons and 
sites for history 
study have to be 
arranged for as 
would attending 
concerts, exhibits, 
and so on 
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\Vc arc oillin^i; for *i broadened and more Hfe-orienced base for 
learning — a more \aried, richer, larger, and more open arena. 

VC'e are asking for children to ha\c a chance co frame good reasons 
for learning from interaction with selected environments. 

VC'e are claiming rhat in the pursuit of such purposes children will 
be able to bring rheir natural or personal powers into fuller play. 

\X'e are urging the prospect that experiences of diis kind will have 
outcomes for man) pre\iousl\ poorl) taught children that will put 
rhem hir ahead of the game compared to schooling in the past. 

VC'e musr admit that we think ad\enruring in these realms will be 
good for jusr about all c 'dren — and for society, too. 

Maybe that is enou to argue for. And of course it is not all that 
is to be attempted in dc\ eloping a new curriculum. Let us mo\e along. 
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As flic) get out .iiul .irouncl in the world, children come to know 
how much there h tu kiiuw. And if their explorations are broadly based, 
the\ learn a lot of what the) need to learn — about tiic shape and size 
of thinp, the cunditiuns of the good life, the responsiveness of selected 
environments to those who are aware of possibilities and able to act on 
chem. That is what ad\enturing has to offer. Every child deserves a 
chance to come ali\e— or at least to stay awakel — during school hours. 

What Has To Be Done 

But adventuring into the w orld is not enough. Mastering it — that 
is what counts. Children become increasingly competent in handling 
thenistKes as the) ha\e manj opportunities to dig in and do w^hat they 
must to make the world their own. 

Impelled by the drive to find satisfaction in their experience, chil- 
dren put . II their powers to work full force on wresting from the world 
whatever it has to offer As they grow in mastery of their circumstances, 
they begin to be able to make increasing sense out of what is happening. 
Choices, better informed and thus w iser, are more rew arding. Mastering 
the world has many aims and pays off in all directions. (See Exhibit 8 
for a relevant \ocabulary.) "I am the Unacknowledged Champion of 
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Everything!" the chikl, like Nelson Algren's celebracor of the spring- 
time, might seem to be saying. And the world — what is it? "The garden 
where.all things are possible." * 

Exhibit 8. A Vocabulary of Mastering: Aims and Dimensions 



accomplishing 


dominating 


mastering 


resolving 


achieving 


excelling 


maturing 


solving 


acquiring 


finishing 


overcoming 


subduing 


advancing 


gaining 


passing 


succeeding 


auasning 


getting 


perfecting 


surmounting 


beating 


governing 


persevering 


transcending 


besting 


grasping 


persisting 


triumphing 


completing 


improving 


possessing 


vanquishing 


controlling 


laboring over 


prevailing 


winning 


conquering 


learning 


pursuing 




developing 


managing 


reaching 





Not without hard work, however. The stream of life brings with it 
something new every day. "Life itself is the effort of the organism to 
cope continually with the ever oncoming novelty." These are the words 
Qf William Heard Kilpatrick. "The true unit of study is the organism- 
in-its-interaction-with-thc-environmenr."" And to make sure that this 
encounter leads to mastery takes some doing, both by children and 
teacher. 

Survival may not sound like much of an ambition, but for some 
children it represents a triumph over circumstances difficult to endure 
and impossible to control. Dealing with life outside of school may be 
reduced to learning to hold on. Even in favored circumstances, a surplus 
of adult control may constrict the free play of children's powers and 
purposes. But when they come to school, children ought to be able to 
move into areas where mastering is open to all. That is our challenge. 

How can the drive toward mastering best be sustained? What 
matters most in the exercise and strengthening of personal powers in 
this arena? Which sets of competencies are most worthy of school 
sponsorship? Answers to these questions will make sense only as we 

» Nelson Algren. "The Ryebread Trees of Spring." In; The Last Carousel. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1973. p. 256. 

-William H. Kilpatrick. Remaking the Curriculum. New York: Newsom and 
Company, 1 936. p. 1 16. 
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keep in mind what has to be done in mastering anything. Free to do so, 
children arc eager to get on w ith the task of making the world their own. 

Taking It On 

When his new friend Fosdick, orphaned but educated, undertook 
to be his tutor, Dick the bootblack had almost everything to learn. 

Buc if Dick was ignorant, he was quick, and had an excellent capacity. 
Nforeover he has perseverance, and was not easily discouraged. He had made 
up his mind he must know more, and \\ai> not disposed to complain of the diffi- 
culty of his task Fosdick had occasion to laugh more than once at his ludicrous 
mistakes, but Dick laughed too. and on the whole both were quite uiterested in 
the lesson. 

At the end of an hour and a half the boys stopped for the evening. 
"You're learning fast. Dick." said Fosdick. "Ar this rate you will soon 
learn to read well.'* 

'Will I?" asked Dick witii an expression of satisfaction. "I'm glad of that. 
I don't wnfu to be ignorant. I didn't use to care, but I do now. I want to grow 
up spectable.' 

Dick studied every night and before a year was out had made great 
strides in his learning. 

He could now read well, write a fair hand, and had studied arithmetic as 
far as Interest Besides this he had obtained some knowledge of grammar and 
geography. 

Boy readers of digged Dick: or Street Life in New York (1870) 
were urged by its author, if the) wondered at such progress, to remember 
that "our hero was very much in earnest in his desire to improve" and 
was "determined to make the most of himself — a resolution which is the 
secret of success in nine cases out of ten."'^ 

When she was eleven, Elizabeth Cady Stanton (1815-1902) re- 
solved to comfort her father and compensate for the death of her beloved 
only brother by becoming what he had been. 

I thought that the chief thing to be done in order to equal boys was to 
be learned and courageous. So I decided to study Greek and learn to manage 
a horse. 

She "learned to leap a fence and ditch on horseback" and "began 
to study Latin, Greek, and mathematics with a class of boys at the 

*'Horjfi'o Alijcr. Sfrug^hi^ Vpuard ancl Other Works. New York. Crown Pub- 
Ifshcfs, Inc 1015. pp. 225 26, 216. Copyright © 1973 by Crown Publishers, Inc, 

Reprinred by permission, 
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Academy, man) of whom were older than After three years, she 
von a prixe in Greek. 

One thought alone filled my mind. "Now," said I, "n\y father will be 
satisfied with me." 

I rushed breathless inn; his office, l.iid the new Greek Testament, \vhich 
was niy prize, on his tabic and exclaimed. "There, I got it!" He took up the 
book, asked me some quescioni> about the class, and, e\identl} pleased, handed ic 
back to me Then he kissed me on the forehead and exclaimed, with a sigh, 
"Ah, you should have been a boy!" * 

Disappointed she may have been. Bur, at the Academy and in her 
father's law office, the founder-to-bc of the woman suffrage moAcmenr 
got a good start on a lifetime of purposeful learning. 

Street boy or lawyer's daughter, girl or boy — the invitation to 
master what there is to know should be open to each and all. ''The 
world is as new to him as it was to the first man that existed," Thomas 
Paine declared in exalting the claims of the free-born child, "and his 
natural right in it is of the same kind" {Rights of Man. 1791). Fact, 
fiction, and philosophy come together here. 

Finding a Way ^ 

In Philadelphia in the late 1720's, young Ben Franklin borrowed 
books overnight from booksellers' apprentices as he sought to extend 
his acquaintance' with the world's great literature. A century later in 
Baltimore, Fretleritk Douglass ( 1817-1895), who had been taught the 
first steps of reading bj his ow ncr's w ife. Miss Sophie, got his subsequent 
lessons on the run from white playfellows. Webste/s Spelling Book 
was alwa}s in his pocket. When everyone else slept, he read the great 
speeches in The CoUonbian Orator, purchased for 50 cents, or the hymns 
in the Methodist hymnbook or another chapter from the Bible/* Like 
many others of the era, Abe Lincoln also learned to read and Write 
mostly on his ow^n. 

The tomboy of the March family hid out as she scribbled her way 
toward proficiency and publication. 

•*l:h*2abc(h Cady Stanton. "Excerpts from Her Autobiography." In: Hve Merriam, 
t^Iifur Cffoum^ I p Vtnutlc in Anurua. New York. DoublcJay & Company, Inc., 197 1, 
pp 5 i 55, Copvright Z 19*" 1 bv Evt Mt-rriam. Reprinted by permission of DoubleJay 8c 
Company, Inc. 

^'Frederick Douglass. Life and Times of Frederick Douglass: His Early Life as a 
Slate, Hii Hjcapc from Bondage, and His Complete History, \X^ritten by Himself. New 
York: Colh'cr Books, 1962; first published 1892. 
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Jo was ver> bus) in the garret, for the October days began to grow chilly, 
and the afternoons were shi>rt. Fur twi) ur tlircc hours the sun lay warmly in the 
high window, showing Jo seated on the old sofa, writing busily . . . till the last 
page was filled, when she signed her name with a flourish, and threw down her 
pen, exclaiming, — 

"There. I've done my best! If this wont suit I shall have to wait till I 
can do better/' '* 

A generation earlier the lonely children in the parsonage at 
Haw ortli had transformed themselves into a colony of romance writers. 
Charlotte herself had tiirnecl out 23 "novels" in a little more than a 
year's time. 

Genius finds a way to master circumstances, come what may. Is 
chat our poinc^ \X'c would prefer to join Piaget in contending that intel- 
ligence is not "an independent absolute but is a relationship . . . between 
the organism and things."" When interaction between child and en- 
vironment is full) supporti\e in school or out, control increases. In the 
process, the child's native powers, of w hich Caleb Gattegno speaks so 
movingl}, are exercised and developed.** Perhaps we do need to learn 
how CO "energize" the thiki, to use the language of William James/^ or 
CO "accivicace" him "so chac he can experience his own capacicy co solve 
problems and ha\e enough success so chac he can feel rewarded for the 
exercise of chinking." 

Or we may decide chac ic is sounder co do less in order co do more. 
"Help me co help myself." Thac is rhe child's cry from die hearc, hard 
for us CO hear and harder yec co heed. If we are crying co honor "die 
creacive impulses" of die wliild, how careful we must be, Doccor Monces- 
sori reminds us, noc to cross "die chresliold of incervencion" coo soon.'* 

Staying the Course 

Mascering is die process by which children make che wwld cheir 
own. They cake on die confusion around cliem, "che inicial phase of all 

Louisa M. Alcott. Uttic W'^ometh 1868. Chiiptcr 14, "Secrets." 

" Jean Piagcr. The Origins of hiteU'tgetice w Chlldrefi. Mar^jarct Cook, translator. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1963. p. 19. 

^ Caleb Gattegno. \X^hitt We One ChtUre:i. The Suhordinat'ton of Teaching to 
Learning. New York. Oiitcrbridgc, 19*'(). Chapter I, The Po\ver.s of Children." 

^WiHiam James. Selected Papers in Philosophy, New York: E P. Dutton a Co., 
Inc., 191^. "The I-nergies of Man." pp, 40.57. 

Jerome S. Bruner. The Relet ance of Education, New York: W. W. Norton ft: 
Company, Inc., 1971, p. 71. 

^* Maria Montesson. The Child tn the family. Nancy R. Cinllo, translator. Chi- 
cago; Henry Regner>' Company, 1970, p. 116. 
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knowledge, wiclioiic which one cannot progress to claric}."'" The\ find 
a-way to work out their puzzlement — or many ways. "There is no route 
map of the way to truth," Franz Kafka observed. "The only thing that 
counts is to make the venture of total dedication."'' In his old age, the 
passionate sightseer Bernard Berenson paid 20 visits to an exhibit of 
illuminated manuscripts in Venice, noting in his journal that it would 
take a lifetime to master them. All we have time for on earth, he had 
long since concluded, is "to decide what topics \\q should pursue if we 
had eternity at our disposal."^* 

Dedication to the pursuit of mastery is to be taken for granted in 
the li\ing and learning of children. How often the bike is righted and 
remounted, how often the ball is bounced and the basket aimed for, how 
many tries before a new paddler makes it across the pool and back! A 
fifth-grade science project, like Coker Ray Gibson's on spiders, can go 
much be}ond what we expect. Mrs. Markas was not sure that so much 
about spiders would be welcomed when time for'sharing came. (Poor 
troubled Coker had a problem larger than that: he didn't know if he 
should turn his black widows loose in his tormented mother's room — 
or his own.) ^" 

The career of astronomer Maria Mitchell ( 1818-1889) began as 
she aided her father in making observations from the rooftop of their 
island home. '"In Nantucket," she later testified, "people generally are in 
the habit of obser\ ing the heavens, and a sextant w'lW be found in almost 
ever) house." For 20 jears after lea\ing school at 16 she studied on her 
own, winning a gold medal from the King of Denmark for discovering 
a comet and being elected the first woman member of the American 
Academ) of Arts and Sciences ( 1 8 18 ) . Then as professor of astronomy 
and director of the observatory at Vassar College, she joined teaching to 
her continuing studies. "The world of learning is so broad," she noted 
in her diary in 1854, "and the human soul is so limited in power." 

*2Jos<; Ortega y Gassct. The Origin of Philosophy, Toby Talbot, translator. New 
York: W. Norton & Company. Inc., 1967. p. 52. 

^"Gustuv Janouch. ComerSatious uith Kufh. G. Rcc.«;, translator. New York; 
New Directions Press. 19" I, p. 15*6. Copyri^jht sj. 1968, 19" 1 by Fischer VcrLig. Re- 
printed by permission of New Directions Publishing Corporation. 

Bernard Berenson. The Passionate Sightseer, From the Diaries, l^Al to 1956. 
New York J Harry Abranis. Inc., 1960. p >6. 

Doris Bctts. "The Spider Gardens of NIadngascar." In. Beasts of the Southern 
Wild .nul Other Storm. New York. Harper & Row. Publishers, 1973. pp. 133-52. 

^*'M.iria *\fitchcll. ' Txtr.ttts from Her Diar> " In. Grouing Up Female m America, 
op cU., pp, "5.80. 
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Berenson and Mitchell and all of us as strivcrs after knowledge, 
young and old, then and now — it is in our nature to want to know and 
also to discover diat we can never learn enough. "W'e never pursue 
things— it is the pursuit itself that we enjoy," Pascal proposed. "Only 
the struggle pleases us, we arc not concerned for victory" (Pemee 132). 
Or as Camus expressed it: "An) fulfillment is a bondage. It obliges one 
to a higher fulfillment." 

Minding Their Own Business 

Coming. into mastery calls for accepting a problem, trying out ways 
to resolve it, and sticking with the struggle until a conclusion of some 
sort, tentative though it ma) be, has been reached. Mastering also calls 
for minding ones own business. In the final analysis, this is what we 
mean when we talk about making the world our own through die 
exercise of natural powers in the pursuit of meaningful purposes. 

William Cooper Howells, born in Wales in 1807, was brought to 
the United States the following )ear, the family settling eventually in 
Steubenvillc, Ohio. Young William's schooling through age ten was 
confined to three winter terms. But he became a newspaperman — 
wTiter, correspondent, editor — and finally a member of the consular 
service "Adverse fortune," as his fastidious son, novelist William Dean 
Howells, saw it, made his father "contented widi makeshifts in the 
material and aesthetic results he aimed at." And so in consequence 

. . . he was not a \'ery good draughcsman, not a very good poet, not a very 
good editor, according to the se\cral standards of our more settled times; but 
he was the very best tnan 1 have ever known.^*^ 

Like his father, William Dean was mostly self-educated. His aim 
was higher, his opportunities more numerous; but father and son v/ere 
both their own men. 

Working for mastery sometimes has remained apart from school- 
ing in rimes closer yet. In the 1890's and early I9()0's, Mother Jones, 
pioneer child advocate and labor organizer, found many working chil- 
dren for whom school held litrle meaning. She reports a conversation 
w^th one ten-year-old tobacco-chew^ing trapper boy. 

... /' 4J^"^^^"*"^* No/^^oo^/; 1042-1951 . Justin O'Brien, translator. New York- 
Altrcd A. Knopf, Inc., 1965. p. 141, Copyri^;!)! (^i by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

VCiiliam Cooper Howells, RicuUoittons of Itfe m Ohio frotn 181 3 to IH40. New 
York, 1895 Reprint, with an mrroduction by Edwin H. Cady. Gainesville, Florida* 
Scholars' Facsimiles and Reprinrs, 1963. p. v. 
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"Why don't you go to school?" 

"Gee," he said — though it was reilly something stronger — ^"I ain't lost 
no leg." 

I knew what he meant, the ladb went to school when they were incapaci- 
tated by accidents.*''^ 

Opening and closing doors for mulc-drawn coal cars was sometliing 
to be learned at the mine, not in school. 

Simniie Free, a native Georgian born in 1892, is now retired from 
two lifelong pursuits, hunting and moonshining, at both of which he is 
held b) his neighbors to have been pretty good. "I don't listen to what 
nobody tells me," he decliired recently. 

Well. I did one time. When I stayed out a'school t'go a'huntin', the 
teacher asked me why didnt I come to school. I listened to her. Then I told 
her \\\ rather hunt. I gut graduated from the second grade and didn't go no 
further. And I've hunted all my life ever since.*" 

To his mind mastering did not call for school. Fact of the matter, 
school seemed to get in the way. 

We lia\e laid out a rationale in support of putting the drive for 
masteriog in the middle of an equal rights curriculum for children. All 
learners take on the world as well as they can and wrest from it whatever 
satisfaction it has to offer, making sense out of what happens to them 
as the) go. Thej tr\ first one way and then another to make life yield up 
what it has to ofTer. As masterers of their circumstances, they keep at it 
imtil something gives — and then deploy their forces for the next on- 
slaught a little farther up the hilL The drive for mastering life has to 
be understood as residing deep in each child, taking shape as personal 
powers come into play in pursuit of purposes meaningful to the 
individual. 

Thus, if we are serious about helping children w^ho have been 
undertaught, o\ertaught, niistaught, or not taught some things at all, 
then tr}ing to rehite schooling more directly to the dri\e for mastering 
woulci'seem to be in order. 

^^Mary Jones. In Mary F. i .irton, editor. The Auiybh^raphy of Mother Jones, 
Chicago. Charles H. Kerr Publishing Company, 19" 1. Copyright f 1925. pp. 130-31. 
Third edition, 

-""Simmic Trtc. ■ In Eliot Wigginton, editor. Poxftrc 3* Garden City. New York: 
Doubltdav 1^ Cumpanv, Inc., 1 9" 5. p. 53. I'rom The Vox fire BooL (I«py right © 1968, 
1969, I9"(), 19^1. I9""2 by The Toxfire I'und, Inc. Reprinted by permission. 
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A Framework for Change 

What do we mean by mastering? \X'hat new elements or emphases 
are called for if we really mean business about helping all children learn 
whac they can learn, have the right to learn, and should learn? What 
about the natural or personal po\\ers of which we have been talking so 
optimistically? How far can we depend on these in our effort to re- 
develop the curriculum for children? Ans\\ers here will bring us face 
to face with the kind of changes that have to come in our thinking 
before we can get ver)' far. 

Mastering as a Mode of Learning 

Digging in and doing what the) must to make the \\orlcl their own 
. . wresting from the world whate\er it has to offer . . . triumphing over 
circiiPistances . . . striving . . . pursuing . . . trying . . . minding their own 
business . . . deploying their forces for the next onslaught a little higher 
up the hill—these are the \\.\ys in which we have talked about master- 
ing. But we can be more specific. 

Pocus. A need or problem of some kind has to>e recognii^ed and 
accepted by the learner before the drive for mastery can come into play. 
Confusion, ambiguity, lack of fir, unassimilability of new experience- 
all are states in which focus comes into being as lack of present compe- 
tence makes itself felt For the infant and young child, every day offers 
a hundred such instances of need. Older children, especially when they 
have been grounded in school, ma)' have to be helped to feel needs or 
define problems. What do I not know? Or better: what do I need to 
learn? If mastering is to become an active process, focus has to come 
first. 

Oven when children have a sturdy base of adventuring to draw on, 
"as we have contended that all children should have, the finding of focus 
can be time consuming. Perhaps the best approach is to regard focus- 
finding as a problem in itself. The first characteristic of thinking, as 
Dewey defines it, is "facing the facts— inquiry, minute and extensive 
scrutinizing, obserwition.""' From "confrontation with the facts" can 
emerge an awareness of what we can already handle and what we 
cannot, where we are and where we might want to go. 

publi$hJcM9k^pri4^ /^/^/7o^op/.>. Boston: Beacon Press, 1948; first 
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Foresight. Masceriny cakes time. Once the target has been set or 
Mghtcd, then getting to it is the issue at hand. Unless children know 
where the> want to go. they can hardly be expected to plot die course. 
Practice, patience, and pertinacit) combine to take die young learner into 
the clearing. 

The remarkable diing about the road to mastering the world is the 
capacit) of learners to keep the end in view. Sometimes it is a matter of 
growing into it, the goal ma) lie be)ond partly because die learner is not 
ph\Mcally able to rcali/e it. even with all the will at his disposal. Some- 
times it is the simple fact that skill comes from experience. "Practice 
makes perfect" is a principle diat still makes a lot of sense. Moreover, 
mastering becomes increasingly demanding as success comes along. The 
next le\el of competence lies just ahead and often merges wMtli and 
supplants die achievement of a goal reached and surpassed almost with- 
out a young strivcr'.s knowing it. 

Action. Focus and foresight set the scene. Then comes the exercise 
of the learner's powers, M.istering is by definition active. While it may 
be guided or e\en directed up to a point, the achievement of mastery 
calls for the would-be achiever to put forth effort and expend energy. 
Some skills, it is true, may be usefully introduced in passive or responsive 
practice sessions. But skills cannot make much difference until they are 
incorporated into the li\es of learners. And that takes doing. Applica- 
tion is the name of the game. 

The language we are using may seem on the strenuous side. How- 
ever, die o\erly passi\e schooling of children is very much at issue. The 
undertaught children of whom we have spoken do not get much from 
responsive skills teaching alone. Who could care less whether the 
questions ha\e all been answered or the blanks filled in? Overtaught 
children — what a waste of time it is for them, too, to be confined to a 
paper-and-pcncil curriculum. All children are mistaughr, we might argue, 
if they get the idea that this is what mastering the wwld is all about. 

Powers cannot be strengthened unless dicy are fully exercised. 
Interest can be aroused and maintained only as an increase in personal 
effecti\eness makes itself felt. And skills— any way we wish to define 

— become a part of us only as we make them our own. Countless 
attempts to soKe problems' that have genuine meaning for us — that 
seems to be w^liat it takes. 

Passive learning will not do. Give-it-back-to-nie teaching aims too 
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low; it settles for too little. If we mean business about an equal rights 
curriculum for children, we have to hope for more. 

Proficiency vs. Deficiency: a New Model 

Children come to us more alike than different. All of them, from 
their lifelong exercise of natural powers, are more competent than in- 
competent in finding satisfaction in their experience, making sense out 
of it, and choosing wisely among their options. All of them will have 
uniquenesses in their repertoire. Some will know more songs, some will 
be more adept at finding a friend, some readier to laugh or cry. Some 
children will have more questions stored up, some more guesses to try 
out. Some will want to know why oftener than others, some will be 
more dogged and deliberate in ever) thing they do. But these are differ- 
ences that we expect. Our variety and richness as a people make for 
differences in personal experience. 

Standards. Yet in the past, when children have reached us, more 
often than not we ha\e interpreted differences as deficiencies. And in 
consequence we have arra\ed against children — and against ourselves as 
professionals — a set of noxious notions even now not entirely forsaken. 
They ran or run something like this: 

Some children can learn, some cannot. 

The former come from favored environments, the latter from other 
kinds of environments. 

Success in school can be assured only by adjustment of standards 
to ability and achievement levels. 

Obviously, schooling cannot be expected to compensate, try as we 
may, for deficiencies that rest on or arise from the very nature of diings. 

Curricuhinj provisions, varied to fit what can be expected of 
different kinds of children, will range from remediation to enrichment. 

The idea that all children should be taught what all children need 
to know^ is out of the question. 

Fortunately, this deficiency model is being replaced very rapidly 
by what we may call a proficiency model (see Exhibit 9). We have 
joined forces — the public and our profession — to reject a no<an-do 
oudook upon the education of all our children. And more than anythinq 
else, w^hat this calls for is the revival of standards of achievement. 
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Exhibit 9. Proficiency Model of Learning vs. Deficiency Model 



Proficiency Mode! 



Aspects of Model 



Oeliciency Model 



Natural powers in 
common 



Past oxpenence 
Prior traming 



Diagnosis 
Prescnpt^on 
Continuous testing 

(feedback) 
Variation m .-r^iterials 



Nature of learners 



Range of abilities 
Differences in interests 
and talents 



Forces bearing on 
learner 



Class 

Racial-ethnic group 
Family income 
Sex 

Place of residence 



Strategies of 
teaching 



Adiustment of assign- 
ments to ability or 
level of prior 
achievement 

Individualization 
th''ough pacing 



Sveryono at work 
Vanation m approach 



Responses to 
instruction 



Variation m application 
Acceptance by some. 

rejection by others 
Differences in rate of 

learning 



Some common learnings 
Mastery of specifted 
learnings 



Expected outcomes 



Differences in level of 

achievement 
Progress related to 

where (earner began 
''Success" an individual 

matter 



Ccmnrton content covered 

by at! 
Possible vanatfon m 

aoproaches 
Some content uoiQue to 

^earner 



Curriculum provisions 



Adjustment »n relation to 
ability or level of prior 
achievement 

Enrichment for some, 
remediation for others 



Children conic to us conipeccnc in the use of their powers but dif- 
ferent, tou, in the shape and scope of their achievement. Now, if our job 
is to contribute to the effecti\e functioning of all children, we must 
decide what e\er) child needs to function effectively and then make sure 
that he alread} has what he needs or gets it in school. This means 
\aluing pruficicnc} and setting goals for its attainment. Thus we return 
to the matter of mastering. 

True mastery. The revival of standards of mastery is already well 
under way. The pioneer in the contemporary movement to revivify 
specificit) in the framing of learning objectives has followed through 
w ith incscap*d)le logic. According to Benjamin Bloom, 95 percent of all 
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sciidcncs shoiikl be able cu IcMtn facts and bkillb of the kind chat can be 
sec forth to he mastered. What it takes is dealing intelligently with 
differences in pace, energ), learning style, knowledge, and aptitude. A 
varict} of methods, materials, and sj stems of peer-adult support must 
be available. Continuous assessment -diagnosis, monitoring, and final 
evaluation — has lo be integral to the process. And of course staff cur- 
riculum planning and self-supervision must be in the picture.'" 

Can we accept and act on this new optimism.'^ Half our mind says 
we must, half our mind — for some of us — may say we can't. Many 
persons are trying to iiiarr) the old ami the new. Specifj objectives, 
indi\iduali^e instruction, wt)rk (or step"b)-step master) — yes. No child 
will ever again fail to learn, all will succeed in moving ahead. However, 
when we take a closer look ar most of the programs built on these 
premises, ahead of the game though thc\ ma\ be in manj ways, we still 
find children strung our as usual along a continuum from little learning 
to much. This kintl of lialfwa\ effort begs the t]uestion. Mastery that is 
not defined in terms of athie\ement stantlards set for all children is not 
true mastery. 

No doubr it will cake us a while )ct to get our thoughts in order. 
But wx- are on our wa\, A proficiencj model based on an understanding 
of natural powers and a grasp of cmd respect for the e.\tcnt of children's 
competence, and that accepts our professional responsibility to get 
results with every child, will prevail as it must. 

The Powers at Our Command 

Nature sends children into the world with great gifts at their 
command. From the beginning, infants reach out to gain satisfaction 
from their surroundings. The)' soon devote most of their waking 
moments to making increasing sense out of the world. As choices 
identif) themseKes. children become e\er better able to act to make the 
most of their experience. Nature's gifts or powers, as we are calling 
them, are at our command from the word go. Their exercise and 
strengthening ensures sur\i\al, grow th, development. As we seek occa- 
sions for the exercise of our natural powers toward becoming more 
competent and thus more in command, we recogni^^e that life itself is 

--Bcnpmin Bluum. '"^Uitcry Itarnin^; aiul Us Implicitions." In. Ellioc W. Eisner, 
editor^ Conjrofithu Curriculum Rcforfiu Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1971. 
pp. {"'AS). 
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the t;raiul Lurriculuni. But. urg*ini/;cd as *i vital part of life experience, 
schooling has a unicjiie role to play. 

Practice. CompetenLC and command develop whether schooling 
is there or not. After all, ft)rnial schooling for children is a newcomer 
on the ^tage of world histor). Biic schooling when it is successful can 
make a great difTerenLC, One of its major functions, as we have noted, 
is to specif) facts and skills chat Lontributc to mastering the world and 
. to make sure that diese are learned. 

Incorporation of new learnings that will strengthen the compe- 
tence ol children can begin, as it often does, w ith brief practice sessions. 
Here is stmiething we think }ou will find useful if you do not already 
have it in hand. Try it out. Work on it a bit. How- did it go? Work on 
it a little more. Ilcunoni) inilicates the w isilom of using group instruc- 
tion or self-stud) procedures i^r some combination of the two for initial 
skills practice 

Application. Howe\er, such practice is not an end in itself. All of 
us agree that master) can come to children only through repeated use of 
new learnings in the pursuit and realization of meaningful purposes. 
Children ha\c to see the difference it makes when they tackle a probjem 
with a new wa) of working. Then, through many applications, tliey 
"find themsehcs mo\ing onto a new le\el of competence. The exercise 
of their powers as strengthened is more satisfying, more sense making, 
yieltls new options all the way around. 

Our concern in teaching the facts and skills that attend or imple- 
ment mastery has alwa)s been that of balancing out practice and applica- 
tion. If we can hold in mind the necessity of keeping the exercise of 
children's natural powers in focus and devoting the proper amount of 
time to foresight »ind action, then we may be able to do better than we 
ha\e with teaching all children what the) need to know in order to 
function efTecti\el). (See Exhibit 10 for a simple attempt to relate the 
exercise of natural powers to representative learning activities.) 

Command. The powers at our command: what does this mean? 
We are born to make the world our own. Living and learning combine 
to ile\elop our powers to do so. At any point along the way, we liave 
command ()\er our circumstances to the extent that our powers are 
atlcc|uate to the tlemands made upon them. In due time, we may suppose, 
if our experience reniains rich and varied and our education relevant to 
our needs and if our energ) holds out, we will come into full command 
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Exhibit 10. Natural Powers and Their Exercise: 
Sample Learning Activities 



Walural Powers 

1 . Periotmmg 
actmg 
acting oui 
gamtng 
fr.terpretmg ' 
oporatmg 
playmg 
practicing 
puUrng on 
rolo playmg 
takmg part m 



Sample Activities 

Choosing a poepi and reading it aloud 
Playing a new tag game 

Putting on a puppet show based on a familiar story 
Smgjng a song that no one else knows 
Cdmbing a rope 



beffiOndrng 

communing 

ccniend»ng 

djafoguing 

interacting 

loinmg 

loving 

relating 

sharing 

v/orkrng logother 

Expfcssing 
feelmg 
Omng out 
gomg out to 
gnevmg 
reacting 
ro|otc?ng 
reporting 
responding to 
roveatmg 
voicing 



V/olcommg a newcomer to the class 

P^annmg a Utp to the art museum 

Shar ng the results of a field study of native grasses 

Pafftng off for practice of number facts 

O'SCussing an event m the news 



Retelling a favorite ta!e 
Movmg to music 

Talking aboui what makes us happy or sad 

Mak ng a dst of famous persons we would like to know 

Telhng about something funny that happened to a friend 



finding oat 
discovering 
expenmeramg 
inquiring 
invesiigatrng 
measuring 
problem-solving 
questioning 
searching 
seeking 
testing 



Ootermtning area needed for garden plot 

Looking up mfoimation about canal boat days 

tr^^orv.ov/mg adults on how they foe) about space exploration 

Testing strength of various adhesives 

Finding out ?hout different kmds of birds' nests 
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Natural Powers 

5. Making 

classifying 

composing 

consUuciing 

generalizing 

inventmg 

organizing 

planning 

putting together 

shaping 

theorizing 

6, ContfOling 

changing 

contending 

directing 

managing 

persuadmg 

prepanng 

projectmg 

teaching 

tp/ing out 

wilting 

7x Valumg 

afffrnrifng 

appraismg 

celebratmg 

choosing 

exalting 

honoring 

judging * 

questing for 

reflecting on 

worshiping 

8. Persisting 

comtng back to 

enduring 

hanging onto 

holding on 

resisting 

resolving 

returning to 

reviving 

surviving 

trying 



Sample Activities 



Mappmg school neighborhood *n terms of types of housing 

Composing music for Halloween 

Writing a report. "What We Have Learned about Bees" 

Making a clay animal 

Designing a school for the future 



Tutormg a classmate m something she/he missed while out 
sick 

Beino m charge of cleanup crew for week 
Running for cfass or school office 
Preoanng ajguments for change in school regulations 
Pfoposfnc new room layout to be tried 



Setting up opttons for open time each week 

Reading biographies of persons who have helped mankind 

Determining criteria for selection of citizen of the week 

Djscussirg problem stories read aloud 

Keeping track of own us3 of weekend time 



Taking skUls test, noting needs, keeping progress record 
Planning time schedule for an independent study project 
Keeping journal of thoughts and ideas 
Checking file of written work periodically 
Us»ng study periods to work on specified goals 



of our powers. We will have come through. To the extent that this is 
possible, we will be able ro make the world our own. 

erJc ^ ^ 



For children, of course, we settle for along-tlie-way mastery and 
control. To the extent that children learn what'they can use to meet 
their needs and realize their purposes, the) may be saiil lo be in command 
of their purposes. Competence is alw ays relative, we may decide. 

Command comes into force — ami this is our message here — as new 
learning proves enabling. Practice may serve to introduce useful facts 
and skills, application to integrate and consolidate them in children's 
behavior. The true test of mastery, however, is found in a genuine 
increase in personal effectiveness. Does the learning make a difference 
in the world beyond the school? 

Schooling has to be put to this ultimate test. Doing well in school 
is where we start. How can the drive for mastery best be sustained? 
Whar matters most in the exercise and strengthening of personal powers? 
We have tried to address ourselves to these questions. 

Bur doing well in the wider world — w^'also have to keep our eye 
on that. Some things are surely more worth learning than others if we 
are concerned about ensuring full development to all children. Thus, 
we return to the basic curriculum question. What facts and skills most 
need to be mastered? 

Extensions of Content: Some Possibilities 

Adventuring provides a hard-to-beat base for learning of many 
kinds and degrees Exploring th<^ natural and built environments and 
the cultural realm, child ad\ enturers have some worthwhile experiences 
that hardly call for formalization in terms of levels or standards of 
learning The sensuous impact of skj and woods and water, the surprise 
of coming upon hidden-away aspects of town or city, the delight of 
first-time encounters with memorable music or art or drama — these are 
good in themselves. Adventurers also gain \aluable learnings related to 
the scope and use of our various en\ironments, from which they may 
begin to develop and test out guidelines for providing a total environ- 
ment thar will be better for us all. And, of course, as we have noted, 
experience in the broatler world jiekis impressions, images, and informa- 
tion relevant to learnings in many subject fields. 

Mastering is a way of learning that aims at bringing a piece of the 
worki of experience under control. Through focus, foresight, and action, 
the young learner strives to attain standards of competence that will 
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ensure true nia.stcT\. SpCLificJ f*ict.s anJ skills arc practiced and then 
applied in mam prublcm-buK ini; situation^ throui;h which the- powers 
of the learner are broiii^ht liiore fully into command. 

In which fields, we are now read\ to ask, do facts and skills most 
need to be mastered as> wc work to de\eli)p an c\]i!al rii^htb curriculum 
for children? Here are our proposals for possible extensions of content. 

Mastering the Fundamentals 

We include the masterini; of fundamentals among extensions of 
content fur twu reasons. First, we are pledi^ed to the successful teaching 
of the basics to all children — and that is certainly new! Second, w-e 
pri;pose that the fundamentals as usualK defined be somew hat broadened. 

Reading. The teaching of reading seems to be poised on the brink 
of a breakthrough. Hope of finding the one and only way to do it has 
ijiven izround to faith in a vigorous eclecticism."'' "Let's make use of 
e\erv thing that wi.rks" seems to be the new principle of operation, well 
illustrated b\ the imaginari\e Right To Read attempt to locate and 
\alidate prugrams that get unexpected results. The reconciliation of the 
experience approach with direct teaching of sound-symbol relationships, 
the pro\isii>n uf ingenious!} conceived manipulative and self-study 
materials, the refinement i>f diagnostic de\ices, the flooding of classrooms 
with high t]ualit) paperbacks, the growth of school libraries or materials 
centers— all are signs uf forces at work that promise to go much beyond 
our previous success in teaching all children to read. 

VCe ha\e assurance, too, that what we are trying to do will really 
pa\ off, Nfuch has been learned from linguistics about the nature of 
language, the actjuisuion of language by children, the impact of dialectal 
difTercnces un reading, problems of bilingualism, the act of reading itself. 
Xew rigor has gone intu identification of objectives and preparation of 
materials, fnterest is back in the picture as a factor of reading and so is 
the place of literature — but perhaps these are one and the same thing. 
And the ps\c.hijli>gieal underpinnings of individualized reading instruc- 
tion arc more widely understood. 

"\X1i\ don't vou teach our children to read?" Before long we may 

2 'Guv J- Ui>hert Djkstra. "The Cooper.if/ve Research Program in First- 

Gr.ule Rcatiing InsrriiLCiun." /^j<///;.< Rcsatnh Quarterly 2. IM2. Summer 1967; also, 
Jiilin B. Orri>II aiul Jtannc Ch.ill. eJirurs. Touards a Uterale Society. The Reporc of the 
( i^mmattt Rcavl*n>;. X.ujun.il A<..ukm\ oi HJuvarjon. New York, jVfcGraNv-IIill Book 
Company, 1975. 
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nor ever ai»ain lia\c to listen to this lica-rr-\\riini» and liearrbreakini^ 
cjiiesn'on. Meanrime. we nnisr keep our pressure up. 

Language developnienc. Spelling, as Kdward Egglesron reported 
in The- Hooi/cr Schoolftuaivr ( US"! ), was "the one branch diligently 
taught in a backwoods school" in mid-nineteenth centurj America. 

Ir often happens tiiar die pupil J(k-5 not know the meaning of a single 
word in die Icsboa TIii:> is of no consequence. What do \ou wanr to know the 
meaning of a word for? \V\)rds were made to be spelled, and men were prob- 
ably created tliat the\ miiiiir ^p^'I tlicni. Hen-.e the necessity for sendin^j; a pupil 
rh^>a^h the spelh'ng-l ook fhc tunes before uni alKm him to bcgui to' read, or 
indeed lo do anything else Hence the necesslt} for those long spell uig-classes 
ac the close of each forenoon and afternoon session of the school, to stand at 
the head of which is the clierisiicd ambition t;f e\ery scholar. Hence, too, the 
necessity for d'^votiii^i; the whole of the afternoon session of each Friday to a 
"spelling-match.'-' 

Spelling has long since been subordinated to reading and related 
more clo$cl\ to composition. Handwriting, another prestigious skill of 
the era, has been redefmed as one of the lesser arts. About all that is 
left out front among the old-time school-stressed language skills is 
grammar and usage. Despite the interest engendered in the new gram- 
mar during the late 1 96()'s, no i;ne seems quite sure what part the formal 
study of language should play in the education of children. We can 
predict thar its status, however, will not rise much unless or until it can 
be related to growth in power to use language. 

The fact is that the scope and focus of language arts is up for grabs. 
The most promising prospect is that composition, both oral and written, 
may become the integrating j^rinciple of the new language arts. Never 
really ouc front as it might have been, the importance of composition 
has new support from a number of sources. Many approaches to begin- 
ning reading use rhe learner's own sentences and stories. Our interest in 
independent study in its several guises gives us new respect for the 
function of composition in the various subject fields. Perhaps our new 
aj-^preciation of ch'alect also contributes to our concern for effectiveness 
in the use of oral and written language. 

Most compelling from our point of \'iew is that language develop- 
ment is integral to or coincident with the exercise and strengthening of 
almost every one of the natural powers: expressing, interacting, finding 
out, making, and so on. Competence in this area undergirds performance 

-» Chapter 2, "A Spell Cominij." 
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cvcrjwlicrc. Tliub. niabCcrin,i; the use of lanjjuage in speaking and wrir- 
ing becomes of great importance in an equal rights curriculum. 

Mathematics and science. "Strengthen the female mind by en- 
larging it, and there will be an end uf blind obedience" — this was Mary 
Wollstonetrafc's uutcrv against the impo\erished education of women 
in A Vim//cj//oh' of the Ri^^bh of ]X'oifuni (1792). The Seneca Falls 
Lon\ention on women's rights, in its historic DccLir.it'ion of Stntiuicnis 
( 18-iS;. included eduLationa! disenfranchisement among man's wrongs: 
"He has denied her the facilities for obtaining a thorough education, all 
colleges being closed against her.'* And as for vocations: 

He has monopoli/td ncirl) all the profitable empIo)mcnts. aiij from those 
>he is permitted to follow, she rccci\e.s but a scanty reiiiuueration. He closes 
against her all the a\cnucs to wealth and distinction which he considers most 
honorable to himself. As a teacher of thcolog). medicine, or law. she is not 
known.-'' 

A. few years earlier, in her WowiUi in the Nhictccjith Ccfifury 
[ 1845 J . Margaret iHillcr had staked out the \ocational claims of women 
in these stirring words: "Let rhem be sea-captains, if you will.*'^^ In 
our times, concern for the educational-\ocational constriction experi- 
enced by girl or woman is expressed in more direct terms: 

As she goes through school she learns that subjects which teach mastery 
.md control o\er the world, suth a.s science and math, are male subjects, while 
subjects which tcich appearance, maintenance, or seruimenr, such as home eco- 
nomics or literature, arc female subjects School counselors will recommend 
nursing for girls, while the) will encourage b(5ys to be doctors.-' 

Let us put mathematics and science together as the hard subjects 
to which it w.is thought historicall) onl) ba\s of well-to-do families 
needed ro ha\e .iccess. Actually, school proficiency in the "hard" subjects 
may still be related to some extent to class and income as well as gender 
and perhaps to place of residence and racial-ethnic group membership. 
Certainly failure ro master mathematics in the pre-college years can 
become a barrier to entry into many of the fields of work to which access 
is now being more widely sought. 

For .m .kujunc ut cIk tuiutnuon mu\ its b.ick/»ftniiK!, Miri.im Gurko. The 
LtJiii Sefjtut l\tl!^. The lltrth ai tin Wumttn's R/j^hh Moum^ut. New York. Mac* 
millan Publishing Co., Inc., 197'i. 

Quorctl in Giirko, o/?. c'tt., p. 78. 
-'"Policies of (he n^o A i\f.inifcs(o for New York Radicjl Fcminisrs (1969)." 
In. Juvlich Mole .m^I Hllcn Uvmt. Ribtrth of fcminiim, Ncvv York* Quaiirangic Books, 
1971. p. 445. 
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Contcnr in both clcnicntciry school iiiaflieiiiancs and science seems 
CO be rcsccclini; after the effort of acckleiiiicians to "nioderni/e^' it during 
the 60 s The return to respect for operations in mathematics and the 
apparent edi;e of process o\er Mructure in science would seem to promise 
a renewed concern for masterj of the fundamentals in these fields. At 
least, this seenib likelv in mafheniatics; sad to sa\ , competence in science 
has never been of much interest in the education of children. 

W'e are conrendintr that nothini; will do more to (Xjualize the 
curriculum than a straii;htfor\\ard. all-out effort to bring both mathe- 
matics and science into the arena of subjeccs to l)c thoroughly liked and 
thoroughly learned by all children. 

Getting a Hold on the Constructive Arts 

Mastering the fundamentals in the academic areas may be where 
we start. Bur if we intend to help children make the world their own, 
we must extend our concern to include mastering in other areas. One 
of these is what we ma\ call the constructive arts. William James has 
described, as well as anjone, the basis of our long-established interest 
in (his field: 

L-p to the eighth or niiiili jc.ir of childhood one may say that the child 
docs hardly anything else than handle objects, explore things with his hands 
doing and undoing, setting up and knocking down, putting togetlier and pulling 
apart; for. from the psjchological point of \icw. construction and destruction arc 
two names ior the same manual .xan hs lUh signify the production of change, 
and the working oi effects, in outward thirigs. The result of all this is that 
fntimate familiarity ufth the pluMcal environment, that acquaintance with the 
properties of materia! tlimgs. wliich is really tlie foundation of luiman con- 
sciou$ne.ss<-'^ 

Guidance and ch'rection of such exploration in the school setting 
can and should lead to greater competence than coidd be obtained by 
children working entirely on their own. 

Practical and home arts. Renew^'d respect is being expressed for 
the role of industrial arts and home economics as wc work to revivify 
the funcfi(Mi of interest and activity in the education of children. Dewey, 
who did so much to alert teachers to the value of "active occupations," 
warned against the impulse to provide formed rather than raw materials 
and to pre-teach the use of tools and materials, "assuming that pupils 

pp. Jh'sI'^''""' TcM^^ers, New York, Henry Holt mul Company, I9I6. 
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cannot learn huw [to use clicnil in the prcxrcss of making/' Children 
learn niobC and bebC chrouL;li "the course of intelligent (that is, purpose- 
ful ) use of things/' For example, how clifTerenc is the 

. . . altitude of a bo} ni making, say, a kite, with respect to the grain and 
other prupcrno of wuoJ. the matter of j>i/ce. angles, and proportion of parts, 
to the atticuJc of a pupil has an t)bjcet-lcsson on a piece of wood, where 
the iole function of wouJ an J iti propertiei> is to i>cr\c as subject matter for the 
lesson.-** 

These same admonitions will no doubt be worth keeping in mind 
as we tr) to pru\ide children with more opportunities to develop skill 
in using saws and seissors and measuring cups to deal with wood, cloth, 
and foodstuffs. 

\\"e will probably also want to enlarge our expectations of what 
can cunie from manipulative acti\ it). Henri Bergson spoke of the prone- 
ness to regard work with the hands as relaxation only. 

W'c forget that the intellect is essentially the faculty of manipulating 
matter, that it at least began b} being so, tliat such was nature's intention. Why 
then shiiuIJ the intellect not profit h) manual training.'' XVe can go further 
an J that ti is quite natural h)r the child to tr> its hand at constructing. By 
helping it, b) furnislung it at least with ijpportunitics, one would later obtain 
from the gro^\n man a superior )ield, tjne wtjuld greatl) increase what inventive- 
ness there is in the world.''^' 

Or so we hope. 

Arts and crafts. Ahead of us, poet and novelist Robert Penn 
Warren predicts, ma) lie real leisure, a product of the dreaded tech- 
m)log\. in which many t)f us may be free to practice the arts. Rescue 
from impcrsvinali/.ation ma\ come dirough "the made thing ' or personal 
creation b) uhieli an individual can express "an affirmation of his sense 
of life/''-'' 

The arLs and crafts have long been valued in childhood education. 
Time for mastering the processes involved in shaping clay, weaving,^ 
b.isket making, and the like ma) sometimes h»ivc been scanted. But our 
renewal of interest in both activity learning and the arts may give us 

fohn DtN^q. Dimoir.tc} auil rJuattioft. New York. MncmiiLiu Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1916. p. 23^. 

Htnfi BtrpSDiu The i.nntm Mifid Nf L Anderson, franshifor. New York: 
PhiIo<iophial Librar>-, 19 i6. p. 100. 

'^^ Robert Ptnn \V'.irrcn. Dcniocrac) and Poetry, C.imbridgc, Nfassachusetts: Har- 
vard IJniu'f^ity Press, 197$. p. 89. 
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reason to rcscrse niurc time for an area where all coo often in the past 
the most advantaged Llu'Klrcn Ime been the onl\ ones likely to 

receive really jirst-rate instruction. 

Project work. Constructive activities that cut across several fields 
of work are familiar to all of us. Their values became evident in the 
latter decades of the nineteenth tenturj as the work of the ^'reat German 
educator Tuiskon Ziller ( I ST- 1 883) became known in this country. 
C(X>rdination, articulation, or concentration of studies around selected 
themes was\he essence of his proposals. Typical American adaptations 
in Juded such project activities as these for a third-grade stud) based on 
the reading of linbhnou Crusoe: ' ' 

1. Picturing of Robinsi)!^., show ing his r:ekl of grain, his harvest 

2. Drawing a M.ilk of vJicMt, a ^hcaf of wheat; a saber used as a scythe; 
pestle and mortar Jised in pounding wheat: etc. 

3. Molding of saber, pestle, mortar, basket, plate, and loaf 

4. Paper-cuiting saber, basket, mortar, pcstkv^"- 

Ot course, all this was accompanied b)- related activities in science, 
music, inathematics, and WTirten language. 

Closer to home is the rich literature on the project method pub- 
lished in the United States between 1910 and 1935. A textbook by 
Alice Krackowi/er *" ma\ stand as a prime example. She presents 
purposeful activities of manv kinds, with photographs of children at 
wwk as well as prt)jects completed in primary methods classes. One 
chapter classifies constructi\e acti\ities as growing out of play (play 
house, cart, airplane ) , the social motive (gifts, refreshments ) , gardening 
and farm visits (seed labels, butter making), and drama (accessories, 
artifacts for historical plays). 

Project work has received renewed attention in our own times as 
classrooms (and shared teaching spaces) have been reorganized to foster 
independent studj, with due attention to activities that may draw upon 
learnings in more than one subject field. 

Altogether \arious kinds of constructive arts have long been con- 
sidered important iathe education of children and are now^ newly valued. 

^^Charlw Dt Gar mo. Ucrbart and the Ucrhmtans. New York: Charles Scribner*s 
Sons, pp, 126.27, 

•^'Mlice M. Kr.ickouii:cr. Projects hi the Primary Grades. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1919. 
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Mastering what it cakes to perform well in these areas needs to be 
incliiclecl in any equal rights curriculum. 

Managing the Body 

When Black Elk (born in 1860) was five years old, grandfather 
gave him his first bow and arrows, and he and his playfellows began to 
wage war. Running in nake<.l bands, they weirded off enemies with mud 
balls and willow^ sticks. By the age of nine 

I was growing rallcr and was riding horses now and could shoor prairie 
chickens and rabbits with m) bow. The boys of my people began very young 
ro learn rhe ways of men, and nu one caught us, we just learned by doing what 
we saw^ . . .-^^ 

Sioux boys grew up in command of their bodies. 

In East Lansing, Michigan, after their father's death, Malcolm X 
and his brothers became hunters and providers, selling rabbits to neigh- 
bors and foraging for other creatures of value. 

We would trap muskrats our in the little creek in back of our house. And 
we wuuld lie quiet until unsuspecting bullfrogs appeared, and we would spear 
them, cut of? rhei'r legs, and sell them for a nickel a pair to people who lived up 
and down rhe road.''''' 

Competence in managing bodies — and lives, too — comes early for 
some children. 

Sissy Jupe, girl number twenty at Gradgrind's school in Charles 
Dickens* Hard Times ( 185 t), was such another. While she could not 
define a horse to the niaster*s satisfaction (the odious Bitzer could: 
"Quiidruped. Graminivorous. Forty teeth,*' etc.), she had grown up in a 
tra\e!ing horse shuw in which her father was a comic acrobat. And Sissy 
tould tumble well enough to be a part of his act. In what counted for 
most, 5hc was competent — although her poor father wanted more for 
her, so much more. 

Managing the Ixxl} is of first concern to all children. Helping them 
gain e\er ^i^retUcr competence ought to be of comparable importance to 
the School. Children who come to us with a high level of physical 

John G. Neihardt. Black lilk Speaks: BeitiR the Life Story of a Holy Man of the 
Oji*t!M 5/< /A\ New York. Pocket Books, a division of Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1972. 
p. P. Courtesy of the John G. NeiharJt Trust, HiIJa Neihardi Petri, Trustee. 

^•'Malcolm X \Mth the assistance of Alex Haley. The A/aob/ography of Malcolm X. 
New York. Grove Press, inc.. 1965. p. H. Copyright © i96d by Alex Haley and 
Malcolm X. Copyright 1965 by Alex Haley and Betty Shaba/z. Reprinted by permis* 
sion of Grove Press, Inc. 
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cffeccivencss ni.n find little awareness or appreciation of what they are 
able to do and little assistance in niovini; ahead. For those who have 
much to learn, continued incxjuaiitj maj affect success in other aspects 
of development as well. 

Play. Free play is the base for ijrowth of body management out- 
side of school and ma\ well remain so inside, particularl) for younger 
children. Do we sometimes fear that playtime may be a waste of 
teachin^i; time'-' Let us concede that children at play must be their own 
teachers. If we need to keep busy, perhaps we can take a closer look at 
play conditions. The ad\enture plaji^round and play park movement, 
in interaction with raw or chrowawa) materials is largely sub- 

stituted for performance on fixed equipment. deser\es far more attention 
than we have given it/''' Moreover, if we hope for free piay to develop 
into creative enterprises, we ma) need to think again about the allotment 
of time as a constricting condition. 

Directed movement. "'Afovement is one of man s languages and 
as such it must be consciousi} mastered." So Rudolf Laban ( I S79-195S) 
contended;" This leader of movement education invented a set of con- 
cepts still under studj bj phjsical educators. But his definition of niove- 
menc as "living architecture" can be appreciated by all of us as well as 
his reference to "'biological innocents." Proficiency in movement or 
body management or use of motor skills, where\er we prefer to start, is 
learned and thus can be taught. Walking, running, and jumping . . . 
lifting and carrjing . . . bending and balancing . . . crawling and climb- 
ing .. . throwing and catching . . . rising and growing, sinking and 
shrinking . . . stalking the prey, circling in tribute to the hunters . . . 
moving to music as dancc^ — the targets proposed for mastery of move- 
ment are man) and \arietl. But conscious learning and directed teaching 
are both to be in die picture. Free play alone, we are agreed, is not 
enough. 

Organized activities. Is it time for us to reconsider our outlook 
on games and sports? The attack on Little League sexism may cause us 
to wonder about school practice. Do we exclude girls from such team 
sports as \vq do ofFer.^ Do we, in fact, exclude most children by not 
offering much, fearful as we ha\e been of exploitation and competition? 

wfi-""^^*'"' ^^^f" ®^ Hurtwood. Plamihig for PLiy. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 

MJ.i. Press. 1969, and Arvid Bcn^tsson. Adtenture Playgrounds. New York- Praeccr 
Piiblishcrs, 1972. 

Rudolf Laban. The Languuge of Movement. Boston: Plays, Inc., 1974. p. viii. 
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As for sini;les sports — ^swimming, tennis, ice sLuing, lunnint, and other 
field e\ent6. and so on — lia\e we given over our responsibilit) to private 
clubs and coaches for good reason? Are there, in short, more kinds of 
modified team actixities rhat we could safeh sponsor, more kinds of 
simplified indi\idual sports? If so. under what conditions? 

We may decide to continue as we are. But if we do, we should 
realize that we are missing out on an opportunity to equalize one kind 
of learning between the sexes, between children who can afford private 
lessons and those who cannot, between those who can pick up their 
interest in a \ariet} of organized activities out of the air, so to speak, 
and those whu must depend on the school to introduce them to such 
sports and start them off on needed skills. 

In the realm of managing the body, mastering can be thought of 
in terms of pla), directal movement, and organized activities. We 
propose that an equal rights curriculum will put more emphasis on all 
of these. E\er}one has a bod) to be managed and schooling can help 
if it will. 

Controlling the Self 

If one value or \irtue were to be named as obsessively American, 
it would no doubt be self-reliance. "Explore, and explore, and explore," 
Emerson urged upon the youth of his Jay. "Be neither chided nor 
flattered out of }our position of perpetual inquiry.'*'^'' Trust in inquiry 
is at the heart of our commitment. "I like the scientific spirit," old Walt 
artirmed: 

. . . the holding ofT, the being sure but not too sure, the willingness to 
surrender iJeai> when the e\klence is against them ... it ah\a)s keeps the way 
beyunJ upen — aK\a)> gr\eb life, thought, afTcctiun, the whole man, a chance to 
try- over again after a mistake — after a wto ng guess, ( May -5, 1888 ) 

The narrator in The Great Cat.\b), having observed the collapse 
of one misintcrpreter of the dream, can still celebrate, even if ironically, 
the "transiturj enchanted moment*' w hen Dutch sailors first caught sight 
of Long Island Sound. Then 

"Lircrary Erhics" (1838k Found in: R. Hmcrson. Nea//re, Addresses, and 
U'Cturc:. Cambridge, Massachuserrs. Harvard Univcrsiry Pr<ss, 1971. p. 115. 

\\'\dt Whttpun\ Owidcn CutiuruHtofis. Selctftd. arranged, and wirh an mtro- 
ducru>n Walrtr Tclkr. Ntw Brunswick. Mew Jtrjty, Rutgers Universuy Press, 19*'3. 
pp. 168-69. 
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. . man must have held his breath in the presence of this continent, com- 
pelled into an aesthetic i.onrcmpKition he neither understood nor desired, face 
to face for the last time in hi^tur) with sumethini^ commensurate to his capacity 
for wonder."*" 

As a contemporary spokesman for the vision, Warren takes it ^or 
granted that "the self is never to be found, but must be created ... the 
product of a thousand actions, large and small." 

Most of us would agree that self plays a vital role in learning. We 
may talk of sclf-a;ncept or image rather than self-reliance or creation. 
But trying ro free chiKlren from a limiting sense of self is one of the 
remedies for lowereil school achievement to which all of us subscribe. 
Can we add controlling self to the list of realms for mastery that we 
hclie\e should be higlilightetl in an equal rights curriculum? Today we 
have man) new ideas to draw on, most of which have been developed 
outside of the school in the reeducation of adults. 

Consciousness. Sclf-awareness is die first step in moving tow^ird 
control How did I get this way? Why am I content? Who did this 
to me''' In pioneer labor politics, the organizer's hardest job wms always 
to jar miners and mill workers out of their torpor. During her later 
years, Moriier Jones was still at it, urging the suffragists to stand for 
"free speech in the streets" as well as women's rights. How can we 
when we don't have the \otc.'' Her reply was to be e^-pected: 

"I hever had a vote" said f, "and I have raised hell all over this country. 
You don't need a vote to raise hell! You need convictions and a voice!" 

When the black hero of die classic Inv'tsihle Mm finally rebelled 
at tr\ ing "to go in cverjone s direction but my own," he found his world 
had become "one of infinite possibilities."*' Consciousness raising by 
toda}'s feminists has ftxusei! ^ ^^ry directly on alerting women to **new 
models of behavior for men and women." ^* 

Choice. Bringing into view^ new possibilities and models is the first 
step of working for control of self. Opportunities to make choices that 

F Scotc Fitz^vraM. The Crent Gatsby, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1925. 

p. 182. 

Robert Pcnn Warren, op, cit,. p. 89. 
■*2 Mary ]ot>c% op. ch., p. 203. 

■'-Ralph I-llison, Imhtble Mm. New York: Random House, Inc., 1952. 
pp. 433-^5. Cooyri^^ht ( 105 > by Ranlo-n f lovise. Inc. 

M. Kay Martin ami Barbara Voorhies, op. ctt., p. 409. 
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\\\\\ rest uut options, must then be provklul. In uiir JcTmiriun of masrer- 
ing as a nuxlc of learning, \\c lia\c callcJ for focus, forcsii^lu, and arrion. 
Practice ^mJ appIiLarion an- to briny new facts and skills under com- 
mand. If a more uvic^iiuue seise of personliood tomes "'as the product 
of a thousand actions, lari^e and small," then we belie\e we are propos- 
int;. in our new LurriLulum. the optimal i^ettiny for conscious self- 
development. 

V 

Summary und Conclusion 

Have we made our case for re\i\ini; and reinstating mastering as 
a \\'.\\ of learning in an equal rights curriculum for children? 

Mastering the fundamentals, getting a hold on the constructive arts, 
man*:ging the bod\. and controlling the self, these are areas in which 
we propose that a new model of proficiencv be established. These arc 
the areas, we would contend, in which inequalit) among children today 
is most damaging and also perhaps in which a general level <;f in- 
sufliciencv could be substantiated. 

We contend, in our proposal, that promotion of *i pn»cess of 
problem-solving that attends to focus, foresight, and action will yield 
the desired proficiencv in consonance with our c(^mmitment to purpose- 
ful learning. 

We call for the setting up of standards of proficiency to be reached 
b) all children in those aspects of our curriculum that need to be 
mastered by all, 

VC'e argue that teaching for master} in the past has missed the boat 
because it did not gc> far enough to alTect and strengthen the exercise of 
natural powders. 

We propose that useful facts and skills, while they may be intro- 
duced in practice ^essions, can be perfected onl) through application in 
pursuits meaningful to the learner. 

We are convinced that growth in the powers of the learner— 
in expressing, finding out, relating, creating, and so on — is the only 
measure of true mastery. 

Adventuring in the natural, built, and cultural environments pro- 
\ides children with man) experiences good in themselves, many learn- 
ings unique to the given environment, a good general base for learning 
in the various subject fiekls. No doubt the same can be said for master- 
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in<; the facts and skills of the areas we lia\e ulcntiTicJ in this chapter: 
the fundamenrals, die Lunstruc(i\c arts, phvsical education, self-under- 
standin^i; Our <;oal is the rennnal of inecjualicv among children who 
have been undertau<;ht, o\ertaiii;ht, mistaui;ht, or not taught some 
diings at all. VC'e have still .nore to propose tc;vard that end. 
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Reaching; out to others: of all the drives that animate us as human 
beings, this is surely the most powerful. Watching and waiting are. 
never enough. Touching is what it takes, "the infant is picked up and 
held close. The young child, new to a group, spends the first morning 
mostly on somebody's lap or very close at hand. Two eight-year-olds sit 
together, turning the pages of the same book, reading and talking about 
what they read. Can we make better use of this fact of life as we work 
with all children to help more of them learn the things they need to 
learn 

What They Do When They Can 

People have to get together for all kinds of reasons. Reproduction 
of ourselves, nurturance of the dependent young— this is where we 
begin. But most of the reasons for getting together have to do with a 
world we make, or have made, for ourselves: meanings agreed upou, 
codes and contracts drawn up, work goals set in c*.>mmon, team^ ventures 
of many kinds. Community is the spirit of this world;' society is its 
name. In the larger sense, we are talking about civilization. 

Children first seek satisfaction from mother or nurse. Their earliest 
efforts at sense-making are checked out >vith whoever is there, older 
children as well as adults. Framing alternatives and testing them out are 
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processes chat almost al\sa\s invoKc inrcraccion with others. In short, 
children learn from a s\steni that exists ro sustain and socialize them at 
the same time. 

Nature has equi[)ped children to make the world of social and 
cultural relationships and agreements their own. If the young are to 
become fune cloning members of a sucietj and contributors to its culture, 
the) must exercise and strengthen the power of associating (see Exhibit 1 1 
for a vocabular) that suggests its aims and dimensions). And children 
do their best, whether there is schooling to help them or not. Much of 
what the) must learn comes from informal sources. But the school can 
help if it will. And probably in this day, with the claims of cultural 
pluralism so [)lainly before us, the charge upon the school to help all 
children c(;me into dieir own as members of the larger society has never 
been more deeply felt. 

Can the drive to associate remain vital in school as well as out? 
What conditions best support the exercise of the p^wcr of associating? * 
These are questions that have long concerned us as believers in the 
education of the whole child and also as members of a free society 
What new understandings may prove of greatest use to cliildren in 
this area? 

"The demand is for social intelligence, social power, and social 
interests/' John Dewey was saying a good while ago. **Our resources 
arc { a ) the life of the school as a social institution in itself; (b) methods 
of learning and of doing work; and fc) the school studies or curricu- 



Exhibit 11. A Vocabulary of Associating: Aims and Dimensions 



accepting 


confronting 


interacting 


relating 


agreeing 


contending 


joining 


settling 


aiding 


contracting 


leading 


sharing 


arguing 


contra iicting 


linking 


soothing 


assisting 


contributing 


loving 


supporting 


attracting 


cooperating 


meeting 


taking 


befriend'ng 


debating 


opposing 


teaming 


bonding 


deliberating 


pacifying 


touching 


caring for 


discussing 


pairing 


trusting 


combining 


encountering 


participating 


uniting 


commending 


following 


partnering 


winning 


communicating 


getting together 


oleasing 


working together 


competing 


giving 


pooling 




compromfsj'ng 


helping 


reconciling 
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limi."^ VC'c would add UKla\ another resource — the dri\e within that 
conies out in so nian\ dependable \\a\s. Let us reexamine some of these. 

Finding Someone To Be With 

Some children grow up sustained In relationships within the 
family In the old dajs ist)lation and po\crt\ couKI bear hanl upon a 
lari>e farm famil\. But, as the narrator of one of Joyce Gary's stories 
recalls ir. "We had each other and li\ed in that wealth of community, 
inscanc comprehetision and response, which belongs onl\ to cliildren 
in a closely knit famil)."'- Most children seek other associates, too. The 
five-year old who rebelled agaitisr enrollment in a public school kinder- 
garten wanteci to go to Ethel's school instead. But that is a Catholic 
school, his mother pointed owi. 

I raced upstairs co gi\c HdicI the bad news. She took it well yet seemed 
bemused. 

"If yoifre not Gitliolic, what are you?" :>lie wondered. 

'Til go dowDstairs and find out/" i oiTered, uonderiiig what wns lefc.^ 

School can separate friends. Bur new friends are to be T. uid in 
any kindergarten. 

And in the ne-ghborhood as well. There was another Ethel, wdio 
had died of spinal menitigitis. When Mrs. Kiesr is baking, Ethefs friend 
next door sniffs the air and decides to pay a call. 

"Would you like some coffee cake?" Mrs. Kiest asks, and lie always 
remembers to say thank \ou as .she h.Mids him a sizeable piece, still warm from 
the oven Mrs Kiest and the h'ttic boy ha\e something that binds them together 
besides ills love of eating and her pleasure in u.itchmg him do it. He and Ethel 
Kiesr dii! nor always play aniicib!}, but when they quarreled he coiild get up 
and go home, safe in the knowledge chat the next time he saw her it would be 
forgotten, and now he misbcs her. He remembers her very clearly and so does 
Mrs. Kiest.* 

Memories can build bonds of friendship. Some friends can be 
grown up. Eating together is one way to get together. How^ much 
there is to learn about finding someone to be with . . . and how important 
it all is. 

I John Dc\\c> "Ethical Principles Underhin/; HikKjition;' In: The Third Yearbook 
of thcNattonal llerhurt Soiict). Chicago. Umvcrsjiy of Chicago Press, 1897. p. 26. 

-Joyce dry. Ilxccp/ the Lord, New York. [Lirper 6. Flou. Publi'^hers. 1953. p. A. 

•'Nelson Algrcn, "Previous Days."' ht. 7he la! Carousil New York: G P 
Pmnam's Sons. \T^. p. 21 x C<;pyri/:ht \ by Ndv.m Algren. ReprmteJ by per-' 

mission of G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

« William Maxwell. Anccstoru New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1971. p. 276. 
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AbSocKuini; uccupies h) much of life ilut we might expect more 
attention wouki be paid to how ti) get starteil on it. E\en for the 
youngest LhilJrcn, the chief certaint) we ha\e gaineJ from a century 
or mure ot cxpre^seJ Loncern for their social JcNelopment is to pro\icle 
setups that call for coi^perati^e work *inJ pla\ - -big blocks, a pla)houst*, 
anil so on. AnJ afrer the earliest \ears. we ha\e tended to think of 
social irucraction a^ Iikel\ to impede rather than advance the learning 
we value most. Study time has been quiet time. 

Somet;[ ti>da\'s approaches 'o indi\ iduali^ed instruction ma\ allo\\ 
a little nu^rc rt;om ft)r associating. But most of them also maximize — 
and boast about it— the chance of being on \our own and doing your 
t)wn work. VX'har a denial diis all seems to be of the life tirive ro learn 
how CO relate to tJthers. Don't we care about opening up for children in 
e\er} wa) we can easier and fuller access to that part of the world that 
has been made b) people working together and which must be main- 
tained b\ sv^cial enterprise? Of course we do. And new help for us as 
well as for children is quietl\ coming into existence all around us. 

Comparing Notes 

[n making sease laic of the scjcial enti of things, children compare 
notes just as tlic) do when the) are confirming and correcting new con- 
cepts in the intellectual realm the) also test their insights in action, 
in this case, in the context of Ovfier people. Sometimes the arena for 
testing is pro\ ided b\ people at hoi le. The \\)\ ngest of se\eral brothers 
wonders about the family s wel<\..iie for a newborn first sist' 

"Whar va going to do Papa?- Put Ixr in a niiysack and throw her into 
Whiskey Creek?" ' 

Thar's what they did with unwanted kittens. Such childish mis- 
perceptions become par: of the folKion of every family. 

Sometimes the context is larger, l^nngston Hughes describes a 
revival at his Auntie Reed's church. He id a friend, both 1 2, remained 
unsaved. The rest had gone forward. ' ^X'on't you come to Jesus?" It 
was hot anci grew late. 

Finally Westley said to mc in a whisper. "God damni I'm circd o' sitting 
here. Let's go up and be saved " So he got up and was saved/"' 

'Jesse W. Hofcr. Art Amiib Ho) Rcmcmhin. San Antonio, Te.x.is. Nay lor Com* 
p.iny, 19"^^. p. 119. 

^Lan^jston Ffughcs. The Bfx Sat, Afi Autohiography. New York. I fill and Wang, 
1966, fir^t published 19 iO. p. 19. Rcprinicd by ptrmissiun of lufMr, Straus & GIroux, 
Inc. 
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But youii/; I.uip'ton was still trying to "see Jesus." At last he. too, 
stood up aiul was leil to the platform, *rh tt nii;lu he cried when he went, 
to bed His aunt woke up ant! told his uncle the boy was crying because 
lie had Ix'en saved. 

Bur I was really tning i^cuuisc I cuiiKln'r hear to tell her that I had lied, 
that I had deceived everybody in (he church, that I hadn'r seen Jesus, and that 
now I didn't believe (here was a fesns an) more, since he didn r come to help 
inc.' 

The impact of testing a new way of behaving can be private and 
painfuL 

Kveryone who grows up sociall) sensitive and adept at relating to 
others has learned from inan\ chances to check out insights and ideas 
and pur them the test in social situations. Competence will be defined 
somewhat ililTerently from one subculture to another, from one age 
group to another. The school has a vital role to play in. offering all 
children new coni.icis, new arenas for social learning — as well as guided 
or directeil studv and applicat'on of useful sociafunderstandinirs and 
skills. 

Holding Their Own 

From Staten Island, in October of 1843, Thoreau reported liome 
on the 20 or more trips he h«.l thus far made across the peaceful water 
to die crush and crowds of Manhattan Island. "It must have a very bad 
influence on children," he wrote, "to sec so many human beings at once 
—mere herds of meii."^ Looking about him during World War II, 
the Roumanian pla\w right, liugene lonesco, wx)ndered about the sur' 
vival of intelligence in man. "Perhaps Ix^es and ants were once intel- 
hgent," intelligence being only a "transitory form of adaptation." Could 
It Ik- that humanity "is evolving tow^ard an ant civilization, a sound 
and stable organization without revolution and without feeling".''" 
Reflecting on schooling today, as comjyared with his own as he recalls it, 
novelist Stuart Cloete (b. 1897) is pressed. "Fducation has become a 
method of training the young to fit into a slot in the industrial or com- 

p. 21. 

l u ' :inii Carl IJodc. editors. The Correspondence of Henry David 

i ork University Pri-ss, Reprinted by jwrmlssion. ' 

•''I;ui;t.nc \oni:sci>. Present Past, Past Present; A Personal Memoir, Helen R. Lane. 
r.,n$Uor ^^c^v ^ork Grove Pres>. In.. 19-1. p. 1^5. Copyri^^ht © 1971 by CrovJ 
I'fcss, Inc. Reprinted by permission. 
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nicrcial machine richer dun a means of eloping an independent 



1\) st)nie dci;rce, assuciatini; brinies c\cr\ child under threat. The 
herd, the ant civilization, die machine— w ill it take over? Elizabeth 
Giirle) FKnn, si^ukcswoman of radical politics in the first half of diis 
centurj, ma\ lva\e had less of a problem. Hers was a politicall) aware 
\\(*rkini:-class famil\. "Ideas were our meat and drink, sometimes a 
substitute for U)th."^' Moret)ver. in the upper grncles of P. S. No. 9, 
she found a dcbatini; siKietv that tackled everything from capital 
piinishmcni tu gcAcrnment ownership of trusts. By age 1 5 she had read 
or was reading Qlward Bellam\'s l.ooiifi;^ Ihckii.mL Upton Sinclair's 
ThcJuni^L', Peter Kropotkins Aj){)ejl to the Yomv^. 

Nfost children, however, are prett\ much on their own in deciding 
what to accept, what to reject. But fhe\ learn fast when the) have m*.ny 
others with wlmm to interact, man\ opportunities to think things 
through. It was plain to see that Grandmother Maxwell had many fixed 
idciis. She thought, ft>r example, that when some mischance had been 
cleared up, she would come into a lot of w^ealth. 

I kncu she uuuldn't, hut I ne\cr argued \\ith her — not because I was afraid 
i*f her but b<.cair>j I kac\\ that .ibvHit must things she couLLi't change I »,r opinion 
L\LU \i she had uatitcJ tii. which she niustlv didn't. And het opinions i \A nothing 
to d{> with why I loved herJ- 

People will differ, come what ma). That is n lesson to be learned 

early. 

And ciiildren learn it. too — they must to hold to their own way 
i>f behaving when it feels right to them. The nine-year-old Slocum boy, 
in 5o;^t//vA\; IL/ppcNcd, just doesn't have the competitive spirit. "Why 
don't \ou be what c\er\one wants yuu to be? And do what they \vi\nt 
\ou to dt).^'* fast as he is in the rekiy, SKxrum junior laughs and stops 
to wait h)r the laggards to catch up. It is more fun to be together than 
to beat someone.* ' 

Acting Together 

When the) are free to do so, children often combine forces in a 
simple version of Rousseau's "social pact," with each of them putting 

'"Stuart Cloetc. A Vtctorun So)l A>i Aufohiogrjl)h). New York. The John Day 
Comp.iny, Inc., 19^3. p. 

HIizabetli G. Vlum. The Rebel CirL An Autobiography. New York: Interna- 
(lonal Pubh'shers Comp.my, Inc., 1 9"^ 3. p. 

William Alaxwcll, ch., p. 199. 

Joseph Hcllcr. S>^metht>ig Happened. Mew York. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1974. 
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"in common his person and hib whole power under the supreme diree- 
tkm ot the iieiieral will." It is from "(his aet of association" that the 
group recci\es '"its uniu, its common seU, its life» and its will."" Chil- 
Mren have to learn that acting together is the onl) way to get some 
things done. 

Sometimes aiter their father had died and been seeretlj buried up 
on Old Joshua, it seemed to the proud Luther children that the Lord 
must ha\e forgotten them. But the\ kept together, wiUkrafting and 
making Christmas roping, and held out against the hard winter until 
they found the kind of help the} ,eould agree to accept. Then "Trial 
Valle\ turned tender green" again.*"* 

Nex-t year coed tennis and vollevball classes will be offered at 
Jefferson Middle School bccausi e!e\cn^}car-old Barbara and her friend 
Sally got petitions going. Who wants to ha\e to choose only between 
modern dance and something called "slimnastics"/ And as Barbara 
also found out, acting together is what it takes to get state laws changed. 
She became the first gir! paper carrier in Fair Park."' 

ComnKMi acMon is the route to man) kinds of satisfaction that elude 
the individual actor. In her m}thic account of a massive retreat of 
women to a nmuntairi stronghold, Carol Lmshwiller has her narrator 
speak these words, only jxirtly in self-satire. 

Women! ( 1 sa) WiMUcn: like men sa>. Men! > Women! You are wild -and 
free, sliakuig umr shagg> manes, eyes like storm) skies, boimcmg your breasts, 
sure h>oicd. sa\age. silent im iIk niouiitains, )our whispered battle cries lentu- 
nvely spoken in the dark, hut aiv)ur to ring out the siinligiit.'" 

Children learn earl) that when we get together, we are much more 
than one All of us, at e\er) age, have to keep reminding ourselves 
that this is true. 



Just Being Together 

"The child shall have full opportunity for play and recreation, 
w hich should he ilirected to the same purposes as education [that is, full 
development]; society and the public authorities shall endeavor to 

JcMci Jaujuo Rousseau. Tht SotiJ Om/r,nt, r6>. Hook 1. Chapter 6. 

'•'Vera and UHI Cleaver. IPW /he Ulies Bloom. Philadelphia. J. D. Lipolncott 
' ompany, i9^»0, p. P2 ^ r*- 

Betty i\fi!es, The Rati Mi\ New York: Albert A. Knopf, Inc., 1974. 
Carol Hmshwiiler "Nfayhe Another Lon« March Across Chinu 80,000 Stronc." 
In. hym Our Cause. New York. Harper & Row, Publishers, 1974. p. 167* 
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promote the cnjojmcnr of rliis right/* This is part of Principle 7 of 
the United Nations Declaration of the Rights of the Child ( 1959). 

When the\ tan, children seek out one another just for fun. Let*s 
plaj house or hopscotch or jacks, jump rope, put up a pup tent in the 
backward, climb a tree, ride our bikes, go swimming, go to the store, 
watch T\', Skills of associating in informal wass are learned through 
man\ occasions of getting together for no reason in particular except 
just ro be together. 

Children ma\ also learn .social content from such easygoing en- 
counters. Findings from a stud\ uf children in six cultures "suggest that, 
throughout the world, two of the dominant personality traits of children 
between seven and eleven are self-rightcousness and tessiness." Older 
children are tjuick to help those who are }ounger through suggestions 
of what to do and how to do it as well as through reprimands for in- 
appropriate responses. 

And perhaps most important of all, free association provides each 
child with a plac'e and time for de\clc)ping "a sense of some unsocialized 
unicjueness/* defined by one psychiatrist in these terms: 

, . , crcati\ It) » autononi), spontaiicit), lui programmed ecstasy-- all free from 
adult intriiMt>Ji. included here i.s the right xo pla), ti) eng.ige in non-instrumental 
behavior, to do "ibciess" things for the sheer fun of it.*" 

It reall) is all right to be yourself and have fun. In fact, it is good, 
for you. 

Associating is a natural power exercised and strengtlicned in the 
pursuit o[ man} purposes. All daj long when they can children reach 
out to otl.ers in an effort to find satisfaction and meaning in their 
common jxperience. Do we do what we should in school to help chil- 
dren dissociate in wajs that are most full) productive? If we are to face 
up to the challenge of developing an equal rights curriculum, then 
answering this cjuestion honestly may be a good place to start. 

A Framework for Change 

Reaching out has to be recognized as one of the strongest of the 
natural drives. "Social ties and connections/' in Dewey's language, are 

«Mk-. trice K \Vhiniii» ami John W. M. Whiting. ChiUrcti of Six Cultures'. A 
Viuhif X.uUtritl Jfiithit}. C.ambria.i;^', Nlas^achiisctts. Harvard University Press, 1975. 
p. 184. 

''M>aul Atlams. "The Infanr, rhc Family, and Society/' hi. Paul Adams j!n(! others. 
Ch/Urcfij. iZt^hh. Touard the Libcntfioti of the Child. New York. Prac^er PubHshers, 
19"!. jx90. Copyright '< > 19*^1 by Paul Adams. 
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"inevitable" as well ai> "naairal.""'^ Surely we hardly need to ar^ue 
further the case for making better use of associatini: in prc)\ idin<; a new 
deal for ciiildren who ha\e suffered from beiny undertaught, over- 
taui»hc, mistaui;ht, or not uxufiht at cdl. Children will together 
whether we want them to ot not. The\ mrst tk) so if the) are to learn 
to cope with their world. Our problem is how to i;uide or direct this 
£;ettini» together so that it works to enli\en learning all along the line. 

Ad\enturing. as we ha\e defmed it, can broaden the base of school 
experience for mam children. Mastering, if we take it hoi\\ literally and 
scriousi} as a wa\ of learning equallj good for and open to all. can 
release children b\ the milh\)ns from the bondage of no-can-do. What 
then is the promise of asstxiating.'' 

The essence of this promise is to be fount! in the nature of common 
Schooling. In his final report to the Massachusetts Board of Eduiatn)n, 
Horace Mann felt obliged to remind his board of the charge upon state 
schools. "The \er} terms P/ihlic SvIumjI and (^ovuiiau School bear upon 
their face that the\ are schools which the children of the entire commu- 
nity ma\ attend." {Tuclfth Anu/uI Rclmrt, 1849). Thus, sectarianism 
— which was the point at stake — had to be ruled out. 

Toda\ the issue of religious sectarianism, while still alive, seems to 
be fairlj well contjincxL Bur social sectarianism is something else again. 
Do we need the federal courts to tell us that the children of "the entire 
community" are not reall) getting together in the common schools.^ 
"The soul selects its own society,/ Then shuts the door.'' This is 
Emil) Dickinson, reflecting on personal ' afTmity," as it might have been 
called then (c. 1862). 

I've known her from an ample nation 

Choose one. 
Then close the v.ih es of her nttciuion 

Ukestoncv' 

How beautiful — if we have intimate friendship or love in mind. 
But how ominous if we are thinking about associating as the context 
and content of children's learning. The problem now, as in Mann*s day, 
is to keep the \alves of our attention from closing against the children 

John Dewey. Theory of the Moral Ufc. New York; Holt, Rinehart and Win* 
ston, Inc., 1960; first piibh'shcd 1908, 1932. p. 79. 

Hniily Dkkmson. 'The S«ul Sclccis Her Own Society." In. V. O. Matthicsscn, 
tJiior. The OxforJ Book t^j Annn^au Wrse Ncu York. O-sforJ IJnivcrsity Press, 1950. 
p. 116. 
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of an ample nation — to keep our doors truly open to the children of 
■'the entire community/' 

Free association, amon^ children of the entire community is a 
legu' rii^ht determined bj the courts. Professionally most of us would 
agree that .isstxiation with or amon^ children who differ personally 
«md sociall} is needed to ensure or enrich many kinds of \alued Icarn- 
inj^s (see Exhibit 12). For our purposes here, wc will take the right 
and ^\\ilusuof free and open association for granted- — and turn our 
attention to what it takes to make more ol .issociating with others as 
context and content in the schooling of children. 

Exhibit 12. Differences Among Children as Resources for Learning 



Kinds of 
Differences 

L Personal 
dfflQroncQS 

Sex 



Age 



Health Of 
wcu« being 



Personality 



Interests 
and talents 



Possible Learnings To Be Gained from Other Children 

Range of interests and competencies withm each sex 

When all children like to gel together 

How others feel sbout gender roles 

When sex stereotyping gets in the way 

What It would be Itke to have a brother (or sister) 

Kinds of attention young children want 

What IS hard for children to learn 

How to help Without being bossy 

What It would be like to have an older sibling 

When agemates need each other 

Getting used to being bigger or smaller than others 

Ways to let off steam 

Why some children get tired or fall asleep 

How to make the best of glasses or hearing aid 

What to 00 v/hen feelings have been hurt 

Why some children try to act funny all the time 
How to gel someone to listen 
When to stop teasing 
What to do when someone is too bosf-y 
Ways to get acquainted v/ith children vvho do not seem to need 
friends 

Pets that do not cost much 
Where to find walnuts and wild blackberries 
V/hat makes a good stamp collection 
Getting and using a public library card 

What it takes to become expert at tossing baskets, tumbling, or 
dancing the polka 
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Kmds oi 
Olt^Ofe^ces 

Life experience 



Social 
difteronces 

Family setup 



Racial-cihnic 
membership 



Place of 
residence 



Class 



Incom-D 



Parental 
occupatfons 



Possible Learnings To Be Gained from Other Children 
Where babies come from 

Changes jn livmg that come from movjng to new cbmate 
When people get married in church 
How to camp out while traveling 
What happens when somebody dies 

Families mat are smaller or larger in membership 
When one parent is in charge 
How It IS wnen mother stays home all day 
Brothers and sisters who are younger or older 
What it IS like to have grandparents in the home 

Holidays celebrated by other children ^ 

What another language sounds like 

Heroes who deserve to be more widely known 

How skin color and other aspects ol physical appearance can 
vary among children 

Racial-ethnic sensitivities to be respected 

Games tnat can be played in the street 
What living m a house is like 

When children help with the chores— gathering eggs, hoeing the 
garden, etc. 

How to go some place on the bus or subway 

Where everybody goes to the same church 

How other girls and boys may be expected to behave 
Things to do v/ith leisure time 
Hew tc get the better of somebody mean and hateful 
Terms for body parts and functions, favorite expletives 
What we want to be when we grow up 

Where money goes — why v;e need il 
What unemployment means 
How other children get their spending money 
When somebody holds down two jobs 
When both parents work 



Ways to make a living — office, factory, shop 

How milk gets to market, what the police do. etc. 

When a parent v/orks at night 

When a job transfer comes— hov/ children feel about it 

Women in new kinds of jobs 
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Associating as Context for Learning 

Reaching out to others is natural and necessary. Getting in touch, 
comparing notes, keeping in touch with others but still maintaining 
one's own point of view, uniting forces when something needs doing, 
getting together just to be together — these are behaviors we have cited 
as illustrations of what children learn as they exercise and strengthen 
the power of associating. Helping children to associate peacefully and 
productively has always been a major concern of ours. But perhaps 
today we are better informed .ibout die importance of combining chil- 
dren in different ways for different kinds of learning. 

Pairs. Younger and older children can be paired for a variety -of 
instructional purposes: to read aloud and listen to what is read, to dictate 
stories and record them, to tutor and be tutored. At the same time, 
other learnings possible only from inter-age association may make them- 
selves evident (see Exhibit 12). 

Children closer in age or competence can be paired for many 
activities, too: joint projects in the subject areas, turnabout practice and 
test sessions, the pla}ing of instructional games, shared responsibility for 
housekeeping duties. The possibility and nature of attendant or collateral 
personal social learnings will depend upon w ho is paired with whom — 
but the range seems limitless. 

Small groups. When three children work together as compared 
to two, the opportunity for learning from as well as with another person 
obviously increases. In a group of three, the person«to-person relation- 
ships triple. In a group of four, they number six; in a group of five, 
there are ten. The prospect of impact and intimacy declines, but the mix 
is likely lO be more varied. 

The relationships among several children thus form a context for 
learning ver) different from that of the paired relationship. Many study 
projects can be sited in the small group. But in addition the group itself 
becomes an arena for learnings related to process — getting everybody's 
ideas in rhe mix, planning in terms of varied interests, making decisions, 
and so on. 

Whole group. Films, TV programs, livef musical or dramatic 
presentations, and talks by outside speakers are among the kinds of re- 
sources or experiences diat can be appropriately presented to die whole 
group* Also, the whole group offers a context for a valued set of process 
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learnings: how to engage in discussion, how to conduct a meeting, how 
to behave as an audience. 

Sometimes the whole group, if it is not too large, acts as a unit. 
Children sing, dance, play games. Or the group engages in opening 
exercises, hears news of its members, plans a picnic. 

The point we are making is that associating in various combina- 
tions provides contexts for different kinds of learning. When we want 
intimacy, we put children together in pairs. When variety is the criterion, 
we put three to five children together; then w,e can also help them learn 
some of the simpler skills of behaving as a group. For common experi- 
ences and development of the more formal group processes, a larger 
group is needed as context. 

Associating as Content of Learning 

The natural power of associating is strengthened simply by being 
exercised. As they have many occasions to get together, children become 
abler in relating to others and more adept in planning 'and acting 
together. In the past, we may have felt that providing such occasions 
was about all we needed to do. Making it possible ^or children to 
associate Jn school in a variety of contexts must remain where we start. 
But we can and should do more. If they are to become proficient in 
associating, children need to learn some things that they may not just 
pick up along the way. So -many of us seem to be saying today. 

Understandingis. We have identified personal-social differences as 
resources for learning. These differences' can be studied as well as 
experienced. How do or may sex, family setup, or place of residence 
bear on behavior? Self-understanding as well as understanding others 
may be forwarded by looking together at feelings and where they come 
from and what can be done about getting therfi out, making use of them, 
and bringing them under control. Some understandings in the field of 
social action and politics may be useful to children. 

We will return to these and other such understandings when we 
propose possible extensions of content for an equal rights curriculum. 
All we wish to do here is to indicate that we know much more about 
association as a field of study than we may have seen fit to try to teach 
children. 

Skills. We have already noted in our treatment of small groups 
that children need to learn how to elicit contributions from all members. 
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reach decisions, and so on. Similari), lari;c groups offer opportunities 
for other kinds of learning that form a content of sorts. Some of the 
needed skills may be presented formally, even practiced, to help children 
use them more effectively. A considerable body of knowledge about 
group functioning docs exist, as we know. Can wc do more with it in 
school? 

Attitudes and values. Plainly, we seem to be more aware today 
than we ever have been that attitudes and values can be attended to 
directly and effectively. We have alwa}s declared ourselves in favor 
of education in the affective realm. But our ideas about it were vague 
and inconsequential. Moreover, even if we had known how to get 
results, we might have hesitated. Indoctrination was a dirty word. 

However, we have all learned a great deal over the past ten or 
twelve years. The focus of our attention on racism, militarism, natural 
resource abuse, "cxism. the oppressive weight of an industrial mass 
society, and political chicanery and corruption in the highest places has 
brought attitudes and values of many kinds under scrutiny and debate 
Does it matter how people look at things? Or what they believe in? 
You can bet jour life — and in some areas of public concern wc may 
have to — that it does. 

Teaching for attitude formation and value development in a 
dcm(Krat^c society would seem to require as context the free association 
of all children. And if wc are to survive and flourish as a people, it 
would seem to call as well for a content — ^a set of experiences — that will 
bring feeling and belief into greater consonance w ith thought and action 

Intimacy: the Essence of Associating 

Children can be put together without really getting very close 
together. They can encounter content that might make a difference in 
their relationships without having much chance to do something with it. 
What we have to do, in short, is to niake sure that genuine intimacy gets 
into the picture and stays there. 

Purpose. Is there a good reason for these children to get together? 
Sometimes in our desire to promote associating, we may settle for a task 
that could be handled just as well or even better by a child working 
alone. Children must feel the) are getting together because this is the 
only or best way to do something. 

Interaction. How much interaction is really called for? Some 
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tasks can be shared without much intimacy of effort. You do this, I'll do 
that, and next week we'll gee together again. Other tasks call for con- 
tinuous back-and-forthing between or among children. Phases of a 
. project may differ in this rc^jard. Planning will be more interactive than 
reporting. No doubt we have to settle for balance here. 

Duration. How long will this activity last? An instructional 
game may be over and done with in 20 minutes. A study project may be 
carried on for three weeks. Generally speaking, we would expect 
intimacy to require time for its development. This may suggest that 
when children arc to be paired for quickly completed activities, they 
should continue as partners for a week or two. 

Variety of contacts. How many other children has a given child 
been able to get close to? Obviously no one child will have an oppor- 
tunity to work intimately with all the others in a group. But among 
25 children the number of possible one-to-one relationships totals 300. 
For the teacher this means a great wealth of resources to draw on in 
defining tasks or setting up situations that encourage certain children to, 
come to know one another pretty well. 

Such criteria as these ca*! be useful in ensuring that children will 
get together in ways that forward growth in the power of associating 
effectively with others (see Exhibit 13). 

Children will learn how to associate with others well enough to 
satisfy their basic needs and make a reasonable amount of sense out of 
their world. They must develop competence in this highly important 

Exhibit 13. Collaboration as a Model of Associating 

Element Exemplification 

Purpose Children are organized in twos and threes to plan and conduct an 
investigation that v/ill yield information about some aspect of incJividual 
differences — strength, reaction time, performance of skills, etc. 



Interaction Each set of investigators selects a topic, plans procedures, collects and 
interprets data, and prepares a report. 



Duration The children get together regularly over a period of several days to plan 
and carry through their investigation. 



Variety ol Simtlar investigations have already been engaged in with other partners; 
contacts more such ventures may be expected to provide chances to v;ork with 
still otner children in the future. 
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aspect of existence and they do, whether school helps them or not. But 
with our assistance, they stand a chance of becoming much more effec- 
tive. Are we willing to try to do more than we have? 

Extensions of Content: Some Possibilities 

Once again — and for the last time in this manuscript — we face the 
question that matters most. As far as associating is concerned, what do 
we think all children need to know? What new content in particular 
do we propose be added to the curriculum so that more children will be 
able to come into their own? And why or how do we think it will make 
a difference? 

In answer to these questions, we shall present three areas of new 
content, the naming of which causes us some uneasiness. As yet, we have 
not come to a professional agreement on an appropriate language to use. 
The many creative persons now engaged in exploring these areas are 
not of one mind about terminology or approach or much of anything 
else. Also, these are aspects of associating about which in the past our 
attitude has been hands off. In a way, we have shared the poet D J. 
Enright's fear of the prematurely explicit. His child, encountering a 
peacock on a pathway in Hyde Park, asks its name. 

"The thing that makes a blue umbrella with its tail — 
How do you call it?" 

And the poet thinks ahead. Next year, once in school, the "busy 
discoverer" may be given names in place of adventures in personal 
definition. 

The dictionary is opening, the gay umbrellas close. 

Oh our mistaken teachers! 
It is not a proper respect for words chat we need 
But a decent regard for diings.^- 

Or, in our case, for firsthand associations among children. 

Still and all, in these days the spotlight of new knowledge has been 
turned onto the "unconscious portion of culture," in Trilling's words, 
and "made it accessible to conscious thought/' ''^ We now have a sizable 

22 D, J. Hnright. "Bhic Umbrellas." In: The Typewriter Revolutton and Other 
Poems. La Salle, Illinois. Open Court PubliU^ing Company, 19"^!. p. 2B. Copyright © 
1971 by D. J.Hnnghr. j ^ 

2^5 Lionel Trilling. The Opposing Self, New Vork: Viking, 1955. p. xiv. 
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body of know-how about the de\elopment of personal-socir.! awareness, 
the development of attitudes and values, and political education — 
to give tags to our three areas of present concern. We know more, and 
we are more alert to children's need to know, too. Perhaps we are also 
more sensitive to the need in our society for greater proficiency in asso- 
ciating. Emerson says it for us: **A11 are needed by each one;/ Nothing 
is fair or good alone." ("Each and All." 1835 ) 
Let us examine these new possibilities. 

Becoming More Aware of Self and Others 

In their exercise of the powder of associating, children learn that 
making demands on other persons works w^ith some but not with all. 
They fintl, too, that w hen grownups want something, compliance usually 
works better than resistance. In the hurly-burly of eveiyday existence, 
the give and take of cooperation becomes the established mode of 
relating to agcmates and ciders. Things get done that way. But children 
also soon begin to seek out relationships that call for a more intimate 
mode of associating. Persons can get togcdier to create something that 
does not already exist in their lives and that cannot be developed separate 
and apart from others. If tlie\ w^ill, they can define a goal together, 
develop p...ns to reach it, and get going, talking things over as they go. 
Collaboration of this kind calls for and develops an awareness of self 
and others that is not possible in the hurried trade-offs that keep things 
moving in our daily lives. School ought to be one place where such 
relations can be maximized. 

Sharing human experiences. "Whether children's sensitivity 
should be fostered or discouraged" — that was a theme of interest to 
Gustave Flaubert and George Sand. The) were agreed that children 
ought to know all of life. "Life must be incessant education; everything 
must be learned, from talking to dying.""* The question is academic in 
the lives of rrjany children. More to our point is the issue of whether 
children can be helped to learn through sharing their experiences. 
Sensitivity, consciousness, awareness — whatc\er it is called, we can say 
that its extension is at the center of human development. And that 
sharing through collaborating is the wa) it is done "How would it be 
if one were to choke on oneself?" Kafka wondered. What if *'the 

2tGusfavc riaubert. The SehJetl Lctun nf Gfntate Flanhcrt, Funcis SteegmuIIer, 
translator and editor. New York. Farrar, Straus, & Young, 1953. pp. 218-19. 
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pressure of introspection were to diminish or close off entirely the open- 
ing through which one flows forth into the world"?"'' 

Good humor helps. When Mountain Wolf Woman was a child, 
she went to dig water lilj roots in a slough along the Mississippi with 
the women in her family. 

My sister cook one of the floating routs, wrapped it about the edge of her 
blouse, and tucked it into her belt. I thought !>hc did this because it was-the usual 
thing CO do. I saw her doing thii>. and \\ hen I happened upon a root I took it and 
did the same thin^. I put it in m) belt too. And tlien everybody laughed at mc! 

Her sister was pregnant, and the root was twined round her middle 
to ward off something. In this case, teasing was teaching. 

And gathering around is a part of it. Before the old man Daylight 
died, he asked to be taken outside the wigwam to watch the dawn. 
"Think of mc and scatter some tobacco for me. Whatever you want 
when you do this, it will be granted to you," he told those who had 
carried him out."* 

But ridicule can kill. Out of bravado, Richard reports that his 
father pledges $15 to the Community Chest. The teacher is indignant. 
"We are collecting this money for you and your kind, Richard Gregory 
If your Daddy can give fifteen dollars you have no business being on 
relief." And not only that; "We know you don't have a Daddy." 

What makes us feel good? What hurts us? How can we keep open 
the channel "through which one flows forth into the world"? The 
sharing of life experiences in a setting that ensures loving concern and 
collaboration is where we surely muse begin. 

Process of socialization. Can children be helped to become more 
a\.are of the social forces that may tend to shape some of their behavior? 
Many persons feel that they can, at least in certain dimensions. Most 
notable at present is the attention being gi\en to de\elopment of gender 
roles. Consciousness-raising acti\ities here include analysis of stereo- 

Frar.z Kafka. The Duiries of Vranz Kafka. I9lj 1023^ Max Brod. editor. New 
York, Schockcn Books. Inc., 1919. p. 22\, Cop>riglu i 19\9 by Sthockcn Books. Inc. 
Ueprinteil by permission. 

2CMonntaif. Wolf Woman, Mountain Wolf Woman. The Autobiof^raphy of a 
VC tmieba^o Indian. Nancy O. Luric, editor. Ann Arbor. University of Michigan Press, 
I96I. pp. 8-9. Copyru»ht TO 1961 by the University of Michigan. 

'^"^IbhL pp. 1 7-1 8. 

-*^Dick Grei»ory uith Robert Ltpsytc. Kiu<^r An Autobto{>raphy. iVew York: 
n. P. Dutton c^: Co.. Inc., 1961. p. 15. Copyri/jht f> 1961 by Dick Grc^jory Enterprises, 
Inc. Reprinted by permission of E P. Dutton & Co,, Inc 
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typing in children's literature and TV advertisements, study of the sexist 
bias in our language and how it is being corrected, examination of the 
constriction of vocational choices for women, and a review of history for 
neglected female contributions.'^ It may also^include examination of the 
school program for cvitlence of differentiated treatment of boys and girls 
that may limit J^c ''realization of an individual's potentials for ex- 
pressing, for unoe.standing, for relating, and for experiencing joy."^^ 

Career education r.^ay be helping to emancipate some children from 
social restraints on job interests. More than awareness of sex bias is at 
stake here. School can pro\ide working-class children — and welfare 
children, too — with models other than those close to home. Ambitions 
may be aroused. At the same time, a realistic look at occupations may 
serve to free some mitklle-class chiltlrcn from the kind of constraints 
that have kept women from entering the construction and transportation 
fields even though the pay is better, the working conditions healthier, 
and advancement more likel\ than in office or factor) ; and that may have 
boxed some boys like Biff Loman into "a phoney dream" of getting 
ahead by being "well liketl" and adventurous, without much reference 
to either interest or talent.'^* 

If the school can become, like the home,, one of the primary 
"systems of open antl affective communication,""'" then children will 
not only learn about new possibilities of beha\'ior but perhaps, in the 
intimacy of collaboration, begin to spell out for themselves what they 
think to be the ends of existence to w hich they may wish to pledge them- 
selves. The goals will change, no doubt. The process of trying to be 
their own persons continues. 

Racial-ethnic differences. A wealth of study materials has been 
supplietl us in recent ye.irs for use in helping children of diverse sub- 
cultures learn more about the contributions of members of t' ^^roups 
to our common culture. Such materials are useful also, of cuurse, for 
study by all chiklren. The narrowness of our vision in the past has been 
limiting all the way around."" 

-■>Sec: Barbar.i G. Hnrnson. Vnledruin^ the Lit. Scxnrn in School, Ne%v York: 
Liverighc Publishing Corporation, I9"'3. 

Richard W. Coan. The OpumJ Ihnofuthty Nuu York. Columbia University 
Press, 1974. p. IB7. 

'•J Arthur Miller. Omth of a Siihst/ijn. New York The Viking Pros, Inc., 1949. 

"-Audrey Janie^ Schwartz. The SJwoh mul Sonahziition. New York: Harper & 
Row, PubhMicrs, 1975. p. 157. 

*'^'»Sce; James A. Banks, editor. Teaching lUhnic StUiliei. Comepts j//// Stnttegies. 
Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 1973. 
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"What are the aims of teaching for awareness in this area? Some- 
times we may wonder whether tiie emphasis in some programs on 
custojms and costumes, language, music and art, food and festivals, and 
heroes and heroines has not obscured the real problem. At this level, 
can exchanges between and among children develop and deepen in- 
timacy and collaboration? 

Achieving racial-ethnic identity is a worthy goal in itself; no one 
vvoul<l deny that. But possibly as a basis of associating with other chil- 
dren, the themes or theses of interaction need to be defined in personal 
as well as cultural terms. In brief, we doubt that we have done all that 
needs to be done in this area and thus we include it for creative attention 
in ouir new equal rights curriculum. 

Like other natural powers, the power of associating is strengthened 
through exercise. Children are already competent in associating when 
they come to us, and they will become more so whether we attend to 
their needs or not. But school can help through provision of selected 
experiences that will enrich their effectiveness. The content we propose 
here has to do with becoming more aware of others through associatmg. 

We have contended tliat children, in a context of intimacy and 
colla-boration, can learn much of importance from sharing human ex- 
periences. We propose that children be helped to understand the social 
forces that mav tend to shape behavior in such areas as gender role 
development and career choice. W'e urge that continued attention be 
given to awareness and appreciation of racial-ethnic differences at the 
personal as well as die cultural level. 

New content is coming into existence in the field of awareness 
education. Sliall we see what it can amount to in the better education of 
children who have been undertaught, ovcrtaught, mistaught, or perhaps 
not taught some very vital things at all? 

Developing Personal-Social Attitudes and Values 

Attitudes and values serve to release or restrain interests and ener- 
gies. An equal rights curriculum must certainly help all children take a 
5ose look at what diis means. Where do I like to spend my time— and 
wh>^? Could somediing else be equally rewarding— or even more so? 
Whsit is worth working— or fighting— for? This is mine, this is yours: 
wha-t is ours? What is best for all of us? These questions operate m 
every dimension of association. The creation and clarification of atti- 
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tudes and values is integral to all schooling wlieclier we are aware of it 
or noc. Today, with the insights of many fields of scholarship to assist 
us, we seem to be of a mind to attend more directly to this aspect of 
living together. 

Individual valuing. '*! am a parcel of vain strivings tied/ By a 
chance bond together" ("Sic Vita," 1842). Like Thoreau, the child 
feels, too, that choice is a chancy thmg at best. The more venturesome 
the child, the more the options that come to hand. Satisfaction is of 
many kinds; answers to puzzlement can come from many sources. The 
broader the base, the more likely it is that choices will be uniquely 
rewarding. 

Our approach to developing an equal rights curriculum is rooted 
in broadening this base. Adventuring, as we have defined it, is plainly 
aimed toward this end. Mastering, we would hope, will be many- 
faceted. Associating, in our view, needs to be made much of because 
if is from encounters with all kinds of children that any one child 
becomes aware of how much there is in the world to enjoy, to puzzle 
over, to think tlirough. Choosing an:ong goods when there is little 
to choose from cannot add up to much. 

Any classroom can give children a chance to try out some kinds of 
behavior. Laurie, in Shirley Jackson's story, found the first weeks of 
kindergarten a goo<l time to test himself against authority. As he re- 
ported it to his parents, it was "Charles" who talked out during story 
hour, hit a boy in the stomach, and was fresh with the teacher. But by 
the time P-TA meeting came around, Laurie-Charles had come to terms 
with himself and the situation, with occasional lapses, and was a pretty 
good teacher's helper.**^^ 

But as Raths and associates have proposed, children need to choose 
from. afTirm, and act on alternative ways of behaving in many areas of 
school study and experience if they are to develop values that arc person 
all) and enduringly significant.**" The temptation is always to retreat to a 
base of behavior that^^trouble-related and transient, may invite attention 
but not repay it, The creation and clarification of values, to be of much 
importance in the li\cs of children, cannot be confined to twice-a-week 

Shirley Jackson. '•Charles." In: The Lottery. New York: Farrar, Srraus, & 
Giroux, Inc., 1948. 

"'♦Louis K. Raths and others. Vulfics twd Tcachwg. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 
Merrill Publishing Company, 1966. 
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talk-k-ovcrs nor cntrusced to arise in connection wirli die learning of 
conventional subject matter. What is called for is selection of content 
with value dimensions;'^''' In our proposals here, we have tried to include 
many such possibilities. 

Group valuing. The study of moral development in children has 
attracted renewed attention recently. Piaget's earlier work on the stages 
by which children may be expected to mature away from egocentrism'*^* 
has been expanded by Lawrence Kohlbcrg and his colleagues.'"*^ While 
not everyone may reach Kohlberg s sixth level, or even his fifth, it has 
been comforting to learn that natural development tends toward inter- 
dependence and mutuality. 

However, few of us would want to trust entirely to time to take care 
of value development. In a sense, this would be like counting on the 
forces of history to bring everything right. A chill in the air temi^ers our 
confidence that what ought to be will Ixr. In her glimpse into the future, 
Doris Lcssing imagines a "collapsed" world in which children congregate 
in tleluiiv.ani/ed underground colonies, coming out only to raid upon the 
lemnants of civili/cd communities."^ Eugene lonesco has his nameless 
hero try to find out what is happening to a world laid waste by war. But 
teleplionei> do not work, newspapers are no longer published. ""I don*t 
understand what's going on and there's no use trying.'* Modern man 
may seem to some observers to be retreating 'To die dark tideless fields 
of Nothingness," to use the words of E. A. Robinson ('The Man 
Against die Sky," 1916). 

We must be in agreement, or we would not be thinking together 
about an equal rights curriculum, that some attitudes and values extend 
beyond indi\itlual choice to become binding upon us alL In this bicen- 
tennial year, we ought not to have far to seek to have our common 
commitments enlivened for us. Benjamin Franklin, realist and patriot, 
may serve as a sample source: 

-<5S.anty U. Sinwn and others. Wthns Cjjnfn^trhth NVv York: Hart Publishinf; 
Comr,^ny. Int., I*)"'2. pp. 20^22. 

•^7Jcan Piagcr. The iM"."-/ jtidnm^at of the Child, M. Gabaln, Translator. New 
York: Tlie Free Prc«, 1932. 

KoIUberir .incl E. Teriel, editors. Receut Research hi Mora! DeielopmetiU 
New York: Holt, Rinchnrt and Waston, Inc., 197i>. 

Doris Lcssing. The Memotrs of a Sarvh or, New York: Alfrcil A, Knopf, Inc., 

1975. 

•<«Eusene lonesco, A lie!! of a Mess, New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1975. p. 151. 
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The idea of what is true Lierir should . , . be ofc^n presented to youth, 
explained and impressed on thtir mtndN as consisting In an inclination joined 
\\ith an abilit) to serve mankind, one's tountr), friends and family, which inclina- 
tion is (with the blessim; of Cod) to be .itquired or gready increased by true 
learnini;; and should indeed be the great aim and end of all learning. 

Proposiih Rcliitnig to the EJuditton of Youth in Pcnnsyhama ( 17-19) 

Children have to create and clarify social commitments for chem- 
selvcs. Associating in intimate and cullaboracivc work and play relation- 
ships, they may be expected to come to understand the need for rules, 
the importance of fair play, and so on. 

Perhaps, if we use our full intelligence in the matter, tb.ey can also 
be provided with focused experiences in looking at die larger versions 
of these everyday guitlclines to peaceful and producdve living. To what 
extent can children Ixgin to concern themselves about justice, liberty, 
integrity, honor, democracy, law, equality, compassion, rights, and 
responsibilities? 

Learning How the Sy.stein Works 

Children do learn much about living and working together in a 
school that provides for free and open association. T.hey also pick up, 
from adidts and older children and from TV, a considerable amount of 
information alxnit our political system and how* it works, as well as an 
awareness of conflicting attitudes and values about the lav. u?>d iiS 
enforcement, the courts, the presidency, government control and spend- 
ing, and the like. Most children, how ever, get very h'ttlc direct help in 
transcending the limitations of their own experience in this area and 
making more sense of it all.^' This is one aspect of h'fc about which we 
would contend that most children have not been taught much of any- 
thing. Here c*c]iial rights nicUiS something mure for all chiJdren in the 
way of |X)litical education. 

Study of activism. "All animals are ^xjual but some animals are 
more equal than others/*^* After this new commandment had !>t'cn 
|)Osied at Animal Farm, the pigs began to walk on two feet, smoke 
cigars, and talk alxjut "the lower animals.*' Not every revolution ends 

Sec. Robert D, Hess and Juditli V. Torncy. Tht Dcvchpmctu of Polrkat At4J' 
tUiUi in Chihlnu. Qiiui:**. AKlinc Publislung Comp.iny, 196'', and David l!a$ton and 
Jack Dennis, LbiUnti h ihe P^Uihj! System, New York. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1969. 

-•^Gcor^^c QvKtW, Antmal Farm, New York: Harcourr Brace Jovanovkh Tnc, 
1916. p. PirrmisMun ^qranied bj Mrs. Soma Browntli Orwell .^nd Stxkcr ^ "X'arburg. 
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this way. But hard-won rights have to be defended to be extended. 
Slavery is abolished, women win the vote, labor is allowed to organize. 
What then? 

Children can be helped to understand this truth by studying activist 
movements in our history. Not all the pioneers were woodsmen or 
settlers in the West. Frontiers have existed everywhere and still exist. 
Heroes and heroines come from all walks of life, and they are all around 
us. The eye of conscience is the eye that has learned to see, perhaps with 
the help of such photographs as those taken by Jacob Riis of the slums 
and immigrant poor or by Dorothea Lange of the dustbowLmigrants.^^ 

Advocacy: today's scene. "We are n^ade afraid by a standard of 
conduct we know to be rare," Robert Coles suggests, in trying to account 
for our lack of aggressiveness in behalf of our own interests. "What 
might we do if we were braver?" Children looking at today's scene can 
learn a good deal about areas in which ordinary persons have tried to 
get some things done that really take doing — taking on Union Carbide, 
for example, or strip miners or food wholesalers or manufacturers of 
children's flammable nightwear.*** 

The impact of Ralph Nader on our understanding of how to 
organize to set things right has been felt in almost every American com- 
munity. Children can be helped to become acquainted with the work of 
public advocacy groups in automobile safety, land use, food processing 
and packaging, white-collar crime, corporate "welfare," pension systems, 
-and care of the aged, among other widely supported concerns to which 
Nader and associates have called our attention.'*^ 

Power resides in many places: the government, business and in- 
dustry, churches, ethnic groups, professional organizations, educational 
and cultural institutions. But ultimately power rests with the people. 
The demand, as Kenneth Clark has so often and so movingly reminded 
us, is for democratic and rational plapiiing that will bring into some sort 
of proper balance the will of the people and the know-how of what used 
to be called vested interests."*'' Children can begin to understand some- 

^3Miiton Mdtzer and Bernard Cole. The Eye of Conscience: Photographers and 
Social Change. Chicago: FoIIctf Publishing Company. 1974. 

Colman "McCarthy, Disturbers of the Peace. Boston . Houghton Mifflin Company, 

1973. Foreword by Robert Coles, p. xv. 

Hays Gorey. Nader and the Pouer of Everyman. New York: Grosser & Dunlop, 
Inc., 1975. pp. 45-48. 

Kenneth B, Clark. Pathos of Power. Now York: Harper Sc Row, Publishers, 

1974. p. 83. 
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thing of what this means by simply being urged to listen to who is 
talking most of the time on TV and in the press. Who speaks for 
whom? 

Children's rights. Mankind, according to the preamble of the 
U.N. Declaration of the Rights of the Child, "owes to the child the best 
that it can give." In recent years, the definition of children's rights under 
the law has been stepped up. When should the community decide that 
present provisions for children are inadequate and begin to act? "We 
are too timid," one expert contends.^^ But undoubtedly we have made 
gains. 

To what extent may it be appropriate for children to be made 
aware of and become concerned about children's rights? Some persons, 
who view childhood as a time of exploitation, have proposed that chil- 
dren's rights should be broadened to include responsive design (reach- 
able drinking fountains), alternative home environments (with mul- 
tiple parenting as one option ) , and sexual freedom, along with the more 
familiar rights o4 freedom from physical abuse and access to schooling. 
Consulting with children themselves about what they consider to be 
their rights might provide us with clues as to whether this approach 
would be rewarding. 

Could children profit from study of changes in their lot? Free 
schooling, child labor legislation, family assistance for dependent chil- 
dren, child care centers, children's clinics and hospitals, state institutions 
for children, special education programs— these could become topics or 
themes for such a study. 

Action projects. Insights and ideas need the test of action, we are 
agreed on that. To Peter Blue Cloud, young poet of the Mohawk tribe, 
a dead hawk nailed to a barn door becomes a symbol of incapacity to 
which most of us can respond: 

. . . your hollow eyes and tight closed 
talons in last grasping,.nailed through wing muscles, 
head down to side, crucified,^ 

curved beak slightly open to my own questions 
who has lost another particle of faith/*** 

<7 Albert E. Willccrson, editor. The Rkhts of Children: Emergent Concepts in Law 
and Society, Philadelphia: Temple Univer^i:/ T'Css, 1973. Summary by the editor, p. 306. 

4» Richard Farson. Birthrights. New York; Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc., 1974. 

.^t' Peter Blue Cloud. "Hawk Nailed to a Barn Door." In: Kenneth Rosen, editor. 
Voices of the Rainbow: Contemporary Poetry by American Indians, New York: The 
Viking Press, Inc., 1975. pp. 14041. Copyright © 1975 by Kenrcth Rosen. 
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'*If you want knowledge, you must take part in the practice of 
changing reality," advises Chairman Map. **If you want to know the 
theory and methods of revolution, you must take part in revolution." 
Our own great leader, John Dewey, might settle for evolution but would 
place the same emphasis on the need for action. Goal-reaching ]s less 
important than goal-seeking. "We set up this or that goal to be reached, 
but the end is growth itself." 

When we propose that action should culminate the experiences 
designed for the political education of children, we know that range and 
intensity will be at issue. Children can be caught up in some aspect, of 
advocacy, perhaps the analysis of Saturday m:)rning advertising or the 
packaging and pricing of snack foods at nearby stores. What might they 
do then that would represent further action? 

Or study of their rights could inspire children to collect data on 
sources of income (allowance, chores, gifts, etc.) among classmates or 
schoolmates. If thej came up with a picture of dramatic differences that 
they felt should be corrected, where would they go to make their com- 
plaints known? And should children's lib activities be countenanced in 
the first place? 

Sometimes the school offers itself as an arena for political action. 
Student council activities may be enlarged to include more than learning 
about how to campaign for offices, hold an election, or conduct a meet- 
ing. Children's demands have ranged from changes in the lunch menu 
(tortillas instead of bread) to better sharing of facilities (more swim- 
ming pool time for the kindergarten). Familiar schoolwide projects 
have included getting a traffic light, increasing bookmobile service, and 
working out a tutorial program with students of a nearby high school. 

The school neighborhood may become the site of still other activi- 
ties. Alley cleanups, plant-a-tree days, stay-off-the-lawn campaigns have 
sometimes brought children and adults together in projects of mutual 
interest. In some communities, parents and children have combined 
forces to plan after-school or summer recreation programs. Now and 
then, when they have had advice from a person as imaginative as Jay 
Beckwith in the San Francisco area, diey have transformed playgrounds 

■'^Philippe Devi Hers. What Mao Really Said. Tony White, translator, New York: 
Schocker. Books, Jnc, 1969. pp. 123-2^. Copyrighf © 1969 by Macdonald & Co. (Pub- 
Jishcrs), Ltd. Reprinted by permission of \Iacdonald & Co., Ltd. and Scliocken Books, Inc. 

5^ John Dewey. Theory of the Moral Life, op. cit., p. 172. 
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by replanning them and constructing wooden superstructures — ramps, 
ladders, platforms, wide slides — to forward creative and cooperative 
play.^^ 

Summary and Conclusion 

We need to make much of associating as context and content in our 
new curriculum. 

Reaching out to others is both natural and necessary. Of all the 
powers children are born with, associating is first on the scene and con- 
tinues to be foremost in the early years as a means of achieving satisfac- 
tion from and making sense out of experience. In the construction of an 
equal rights curriculum for children, associating offers us a content for 
learning that promises to make the most of differences among children. 
When certain kinds of content are at hand, associating should become 
more enriching and rewarding. Toward this end we have proposed ex- 
tending content to Include more attention to what we know about how 
personal-social awareness develops, the creation and clarification of 
attitudes and values, and political education. 

We honor associating as a force in children's lives that provides a 
testing ground for all kinds of life-related learnings. 

We propose that different kinds of association be set up to ensure 
free and open interaction. 

We urge that intimacy be ensured by making it possible for chil- 
-dren to work together in truly collaborative relationships. 

We propose that selected content that deals specifically with more 
effective associating be added to the curriculum. 

Children have much to learn that can only be learned from and 
with one another in free and open association. We believe this to be 
true of some and perhaps many of the children who now learn too little 
of what we try to teach. Goal-setting, time use, habits of work — these 
may be best learned as children work and study together. Associating 
provides, too, a corrective base for children who may have been mis- 
taught about gender and other limitations. And, as we have tried to 
indicate, new content on self-and-others awareness, attitudes and values, 
and politics will extend the understandings of many, possibly most, 
children who have not been taught some very vital things at all. 

■-'See: Jeremy Joan Hewcs. Build Your Own Playground! Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1974 
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Adventuring, mastering, and associating: these, then, are to be the 
vital elements of our equal rights curriculum for children. 

At present, too many children do not learn what we teach. More 
than a few learn it too well at the expense of expanded possibilities. 
Far too many are mistaught, picking up wrong ideas about who they 
are and what they can do and where their true interests lie. And many, 
perhaps most, of our children are not taught some things at all that 
would surely enrich their existence and might change their lives. 

Our purpose here has been to propose changes that will make for 
more successful learning by all concerned. All children, we have con- 
tended, have the same right to do well in school. We have gone even 
further to claim that all children have an equal right to profit fully 
from a broadly based school program. 

In our final chapter, we will sample some of the things schools are 
already doing to move in the directions we have identified as desirable. 
Then we will propose extensions in terms of what we think should come 
next. In conclusion, we will return to the charge and the challenge: 
Are we ready to do what we can? 

Current efforts to make more of adventuring, mastering, and asso- 
ciating are many. The examples that follow are drawn from a dozen or 
so city, county, and state school superintendents' newsletters. They are 
offered as representative, of course, rather than as exemplary. Yet they 
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serve to indicate the concern that now exists for strengthening the 
present program along these h'nes. 

Adventuring on the Current Scene 

During a month-long summer environmental science program, 36 
Newton, Massachusetts, junior high students took a canoe trip down the 
Neponset River, explored the upper Charles River, andyrnade a one-day 
tour of Boston Harbor. 

A new challenge at one of the Newton Creative Arts Centers last 
summer was provided by the moving in of a ton of dirt for a large-scale 
earth sculpture. Rainfall added to the excitement. 

A summer program at Pittsburgh's Frick School adopted the therne, 
"Pittsburgh Is Some Place Special/' Field trips included visits to Fort 
Ligonier, the Historical Museum of Western Pennsylvania, the Mellon 
Institute, and the Stephen Foster Memorial; a historic tour of the city 
was also taken. 

During the first semester last year, classes in the Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, schools took 148 field trips. Places visited included the county 
jail, the Cleveland Press building, the Playhouse Theater, the Shaker 
Historical Museum, Severance Hall (concerts), the Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History, and, regularly, the Nature Center. 

May study trips by classes at Highland Park School in Grove City, 
Ohio, included visitation of Blendon Woods, an Amish farm, the public 
library, and the horticulture department of the high school. Classes were 
also engaged in activities in the school's own outdoor laboratory. 

The "school in the woods" program at Old Hickory Lake, Nash- 
ville's outdoor education camp, now provides sixth graders (and fifth 
graders, when there is room) with chances to dye, card, and spin wool; 
churn butter; and make candles as well as engage in outdoor activities. 

Kindergartners from Wyman School in St. Louis had a chance to 
meet and talk with Captain Kangarai when he visited radio station 
KSLH. 

Heritage Village, on the Iowa Stare Fairgrounds, includes a sod 
house and replicas of the state's first church, an early fort, and a country 
school, as well as over an acre of artifacts in Pioneer Hall. Guided tours 
are available for student and other groups six months of the year. 

A number of children at Seattle*s Boren School have had an oppor- 
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cunity to learn urban survival skills in a course caught by Sheila Unlauf, 
district supervisor of nurses. Content of the course included what to do 
during a power outage, some first-aid techniques, making emergency 
phone calls, clothing repair, and taking a bus to visit some of the city's 
free facilities. 

As part of their transportation study, 60 second graders from 
Tacoma's Lyon School made a one-day Amtrak jaunt to Portland, 
Oregon, and back. 

Tacoma sixth graders regularly spend a week at one of three camps, 
with classes in survival training, soil analysis, plant life, map and com- 
pass reading, and biology. Swimming, boating, and fishing — and sing- 
ing around a campfire — round out the program. 

Tom Tipton's recreational living course at Meeker Junior High, 
Tacoma, offers basics of hunting, fishing, and survival training in fall 
and spring terms, regular physical education in the winter. Trips include 
one to the Cowlitz River and three days at Toutle River, where students 
learn how to smoke and cure salmon. 

Hazel Larson, teacher at Meek School in Portland, Oregon, invited 
local poets to work with her children in a poetry- writing project. The 
children's poems were shared through the P-TA newsletter. 

The nuclear laboratory of Arizona State University, Tempe, offers 
student tours that feature attention to measurement of neutron activation 
(as in pennies) and environmental monitoring programs currently in 
progress. 

" Fifth graders from Desert Foothills School made an overnight trip 
to Pioneer Village north of Phoenix as part of their study of life in early 
times. The village, a bicentennial attraction, offers buildings, artifacts, 
and activities representative of pioneer days in Arizona. 

Children in Chula Vista, California, spend a week of study at a new 
multicultural center equipped for group instruction and independent 
study. The first day is made up mostly of orientation classes. The rest 
of the week children are free to choose from a variety of related-activities. 

Mastering on the Current Scene 

After work on basic skills is completed each day, fourth graders at 
Lincoln-Eliot School in Newton spend two hours on an integrated 
science-language arts-media arts program that includes growing plants 
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and keeping a photographic record of their growdi, studying weather 
and preparing TV weather reports. 

In Pennsylvania, the State Department of Education's new Educa- 
tional Quality Assessment program includes the goal of helping "every 
child acquire to the fullest extent possible . . . mastery of the basic 
skills in the use of words and numbers." 

Mrs. Shirley Shratter's fourth grade at Morningside School, Pitts- 
burgh, planned and presented a series of three puppet shows on George 
Washington as boy, general, and president. The children made their 
own puppets and scenery. 

Dedication of the new media center in Toledo's Mayfair School 
was delayed until its bicentennial mural, painted by fifth and sixth 
graders, could be completed. 

Standardized reading and mathematics test scores for Columbus, 
Ohio, schools are presented each year to the Board of Education and the 
public. Progress is noted as well as need for further improvement. 

Minimal objectives or expectancies in all the subject fields at each 
grade level have been developed by the Michigan State Department of 
Education and are serving as guides to local districts in curriculum 
development and instructional improvement. 

In Nashville teachers agree on this: *'Thc time is at hand for 
a developmental reading program that will leave nothing to chance, 
either for the learner or the instructor." An all-out effort is being made 
to reconstruct the reading program toward this end. 

A student performance evaluation model that puts the focus on 
criterion-referenced testing is being tried out by Alabama's State De- 
partment of Education. 

Last year Missouri's new statewide testing program involved 
checking out fourth graders in 30 specific areas of proficiency in reading 
and also in mathematics. Teachers received printouts showing what 
each child had mastered and where more help was needed. Also, first 
graders were tested to identify children w'th potential reading problems. 

At the age of three, a child may be enrolled for half-day sessions 
in the Austin, Texas, school district's preschool class for children with 
hearing problems. The class provides learning centers in speech and 
speech-reading, sense training, and auditory training as well as art, 
language, and library. 

Fort Worth's new gymnastics program provides opportunities at 
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the primary level for children to use the low balance beam and such 
hand apparatus as ropes, balls, wands, and hoops. Middle grade children 
have the equipment needed to develop tumbling, balance beam, and 
parallel bar skills. 

Children at South Hills School, Fort Worth, are working with a 
new supplementary mathematics program based on film slides and 
records that present content and provide directed practice. The program 
is organized in 50 levels; children move from one level to the next as 
they satisfy teachers of their mastery. 

The 600-pupil John Muir School in Seattle has a racial mixture 
of 65 percent black, 25 percent white, and 10 percent Asian, Indian, 
and other. An all-out skills teaching program has yielded dramatic 
improvement in mathematics and reading test scores. Changes reflect 
in part "an awareness of people's rights — parents' power," according to 
one mother who is also a school employee. 

Seattle's new program for the gifted calls for locating such chil- 
dren in all segments of the population. Provisions include interest-based 
minicourses, attention to creative thinking skills, and intensive in-depth 
instructional experiences. 

Fourth and sixth graders at Tacoma s Manitou School have been 
receiving half-hour swimming lessons once a week at nearby Mt. Tacoma 
High School. Instructors are high school students with senior lifesaving 
certificates. 

Parents and other native speakers are assisting in Tacoma's 
bilingual-bicultural education program, which includes attention to the 
language needs of gypsies as well as of a newly augmented Korean 
population. 

Tumbling and gymnastics programs for children were offered last 
summer at four different elementary schools in Tacoma. 

When six children at Bridlemile School, Portland, Oregon, asked 
for something new to do in reading, they were assigned to reviewing 
new books received by the school library. In a month, the children had 
' reviewed 30 books. 

At Tully and Tolson Schools in Tucson, Arizona, gifted children 
have been brought together to enjoy a program built primarily on inde- 
pendent study. Children write a work plan for each day, usually includ- 
ing a certain amount of time for basics but allowing plenty of room for 
projects all their own. 
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By state law, California schools will move into teaching the metric 
system during 1976-1977 when new science and mathematics textbooks 
are distributed. Recommendations by an interstate study on metric 
education have called for making measurement more important in 
teaching the various subject areas and preparing teachers with 10 to 
16 hours of in-service education. 

Four courses designed to help teachers develop skills in reading 
instruction were offered on one University of California regional campus 
last winter. Covering language development, children's literature, read- 
ing in content fields, and problems of teaching reading, the courses can 
become the base for further work toward a master's degree and a 
reading specialist's certificate. 

Painted fingernails are matched with colored typewriter keys in a 
typing program at Del Mar Heights School, San Diego County, Cali- 
fornia. AH children are expected to be able to type by the time they 
reach the fourth grade. 

Associating on the Current Scene 

Each week last summer 40 different sixth .graders from Boston, 
Brookline, and Newton came together at Tanglewood to study music, 
theater, dance, and other arts, mingling informally with older students 
also living and studying at the Berkshire Music Center. 

A cultural awareness program developed at Baxter School, 'Pitts- 
burgh, has been based on the belief that a heightened self-image will 
do much to raise the aspiration level of children. 

The social studies program in Mrs. Conrado's class at Highland 
Park School in Grove City, Ohio, last year included a unit on race and 
social discrimination and another on conflict. Role-playing as well as 
discussion helped develop and sharpen main ideas. 

Children at Glendale-Feilbach School, Toledo, grew wildflowers 
from seed and then transplated them in the woods behind their new 
school, along with pine and spruce seedlings. 

In a spring "Trash-a-Thon" sponsored as part of Toledo's environ- 
mental education program, students and others cleared 26 neighborhood 
parks of some six tons of debris. 

Classes from the Columbus, Ohio, schools planning to visit such 
places as the Ohio Historical Center or the Columbus Gallery of Fine 
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Arts or the Center of Science and Industry are now scheduled so that 
at any given time the racial mix will represent city-wide enrollment. 

Children can become partners in crime prevention. This is the 
thrust of a St. Louis Police Department's project to acquaint students 
with such programs as Operation' Ident, Crime Blockers, and Citizens' 
Reserves. 

The multicultural Springboard to Learning Program of the St. 
Louis schools, more than a decade old, offers children opportunities to 
know persons from other lands and to study their cultures. Last year 
11 teachers from foreign countries worked in the program. 

Stix School, St. Louis, won the mayor's Beautification Trophy for 
cleaning up a vacant lot and transforming it into a park by planting 
trees, grass, and flowers. Children also distributed trash-can lids in the 
neighborhood. 

Courses for teachers in the role of law in our society and indi- 
vidual rights and responsibilities have been developed by the Missouri 
Bar Advisory Committee on Citi/:enship In the courses, teachers develop 
materials for use with their own students. 

A new program in Clinton, Iowa, allows junior high school stu- 
dents to take part in twice-a-week tutoring of children in an- elementary 
school. 

A new program in Sioux City, Iowa, schools aims directly at de- 
veloping self-awareness, cultural and ethnic pride, career awareness, 
and awareness of moral and ethical problems. A corps of consultants 
in the program work mainly with individuals and small groups on a 
great variety of awareness activities. 

Contributing 85 bags of collected trash, Meecham Middle School 
won last year's award in the Lit.er Pickin' Day sponsored by the Com- 
mittee for a Greener-Cleaner Fort Worth. 

At -Concord School in Seattle, Johnny Paddock, an 11 -year-old 
Navajo, is serving as bow-and-arrow consultant in the cultural heritage 
program, Johnnv is state archery champion in his age division. 

Children in grades three to five at Portland, Oregon's Irvington 
School took part in a month-long energy conservation contest. Prizes 
went to classes in which the most checklists on home use were returned. 

Audrey Cornel Ts first graders at Catalina School, Alhambra Dis- 
trict, Glendale, Arizona, study wise marketing as part of their foods 
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unit. They learn to read labels for such information as name of product, 
weight or volume, ingredients, name of company, and picture of contents. 

The children at San Jacinto School, Riverside County, California, 
develop career awareness by sharing information about what their 
parents do. Pictures of parents at work are displayed in the classrooms. 
Parents may come to talk with the children. Sometimes they invite 
children to visit them where they work. 

A new bicultaral-bilingual program in San Diego is aimed at 
developing awareness of Philippine culture, customs, and traditions. . 

One of the older groups at Sunnyside School in Chula Vista, Cali- 
fornia, has organized itself as a miniature municipality, with political 
parties, public officials, taxes, and the like. 

In their study of Native Americans, children of one of the Fall- 
brook district's schools in San Diego County made a totem pole, shell 
necklaces, reec' mats, clay pots, and masks. They also were hosts to a 
group of 12 c.:ildren from Santa Ysabel Reservation who presented 
tribal dances. 

How to help children learn interpersonal social skills is the focus 
of a program that has been in operation several years in six of San 
Diego County's school districts. Workshops and curriculum manuals 
assist in developing teaching competence in this area. 

After a summer urban studies program, students at two San Diego 
junior highs made a formal appearance before City Council requesting 
drainage of a pond located behind an elementary schopl, erection of 
traffic signals at a heavily used intersection, and better neighborhood 
lighting in one area. 

Again, these goings-on are drawn from newsletters that happen 
to have crossed our desk. The activities vary greatly. Several report 
actions at the state level. Quite a number reflect federal financing of 
approved programs. Many simply tell of what ahead-of-the-game dis- 
tricts or schools within districts are up to. More than a few honor the 
creative enterprise of individual teachers. All of these happenings have 
been considered newsworthy by the editors of the publications in which 
they were found. We consider them to be so, too. Something is going 
on out there. 

Good as these beginnings are, they are only that. No one claims 
to have taken more than the first step toward broadening the base for 
children's learning, revitalizing the drive for mastery, or making the 
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most of collaborative learning. Thus, we seek indulgence for our own 
attempt to think ahead in each of the areas. If we really want lo and 
are willing (o work hard enough, where may we go? 

Broadening the Base for Learning 

Adventuring provides children with some experiences good in 
themselves, information and ideas that may be relevant to a variety of 
subject fields, and certain insights and understandings that bear directly 
on the quality of a particular environment — nature or our built environ- 
ment pr the cultural realm, to refer to those selected for our earlier 
attention (Chapter 2 ) . When it offers children genuine interaction with 
a rich, varied, and spacious environment open to options, adventuring 
discloses new worlds for all children. Those who do not always learn 
what we teach are caught up by being where they have not been before 
and having time to explore what they find there. Those who too 
often tread water while they wait for something new may find it. Those 
who have been learning more than is good for them about neatness 
and niceness can escape into contacts both more vital and more vigorous. 
Those who have not known as much as they might about the piece of 
the world in question — and that could include many of our children in 
relationship to some environments — may get something that will en- 
large and enrich their lives beyond all imagining. 

As we view it, we need a broader base of life-related learning, for 
our equal rights curriculum. We are already on our way to opening up 
the school outward, as the activities we have cited would indicate. 

Reasons for Adventuring 

Why go adventuring anyway? Sometimes the reason is obvious 
enough. All children enjoy a day at the zoo. And they ought to know 
where the public library (or its nearest branch) is located. Attendance 
of a performance at the children's theater will certainly be worthwhile. 
The second graders' visit to the Plain City Farm always pays off. No one 
quarrels with the value of sending children to have a look at Cue art 
museum, the newspaper plant, or the waterworks. 

Probably most of the field trips being taken today are still of this 
kind. Established as worthwhile in themselves or directly related to 
study topics (food, communication, etc.), such adventuring tends to 
become a regular part of the program. But today we are moving into 
something larger than this. 
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Study. The week at camp is the most familiar example we now 
have of study in the field. Driving through the countryside to see the 
meadows in May or the hills in October is one thing. Settling in for a 
school-in-the-woods experience is something else again. 

The reasons for field study will vary as they should. At present, 
most of these adventures are related in one way or another to environ- 
mental education. Children become concerned about water pollution, 
collecting and analyzing samples from pond and stream. They think 
together about conservation, undertaking to assay interrelationships in 
a given biotic community. Or they consider the problem of population 
control, charting the growth prospects of living things that coexist in 
the same natural setting.^ 

Use. Another kind of interaction on the increase is that in which 
use is made of the enviroowent for a purpose that goes beyond simply 
learning more about it. Here physical education and recreation provide 
us with the best examples. Sometimes an experience in use is short term 
— swimming, for example, or sailing, or fishing. At other times.^ an 
activity may run through several days. Hiking can call for overnight 
camping out, woodcraft training may take more than a day or two; 
survival training, canoeing,. riding can become programs in themselves. 
By definition, outdoor education depends on a natural setting for its 
existence." 

Service. Adventuring and associating come together in certain- 
community service projects.^ Most familiarly these projects are sited 
in either the natural environment (cleaning up streams) or in the built 
environment (collecting trash from alleys and parks). Thinking through 
the possibilities will no doubt enlarge the range of service projects, No 
school or district would want to confine adventuring (or associating 
either) to anti-litter activities, important as these may be. 

Our first challenge, then, is to define clearly the good reasons 
there are for children to venture out into the larger world. As we are 
finding, interaction with the natural, built, and cultural environments 
has more than immediate satisfaction to offer. (See Exhibit 14 for 
sample ideas.) 

1 Lariy L, Sale and Ernest W. Lcc. Environmental Education in the Elementary 
School New York: Holt, Rmehart and Winston, Inc., 1972. 

2 See: Charles L. Mand. Outdoor Education. New York: Pratt, 1967, 

•^Scc: Laurence V^, Aronstein and Edward G- Olsen. Action Learning: Student 
Community Service Projects. Washington, D.C: Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, 1974. 19^ ^ 
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Exhibit 14. Reasons for Adventuring: Some Examples 



Reasons for 
Adventuring 



Examples of Activities 



Natural Environment 



Built Environment 



Cultural Environment 



Study Testing water 
Examining soil 
Mapping terrain 
Noting evidence of 

erosion 
Identifying plants and 

trees 

Recording birdcalls 
Locating and describ- 
ing an:mal homes 
Examining brush fire 
damage 



Mapping area by type 

of housing 
Checking on traffic 

flow 

Comparing working 

conditions: office, 

factory 
Checking on food 

prices 
Observing court 

procedures 
Identifying building 

styles 

Comparing city's parks 
and playgrounds 



Tracing development 

of farm tools 
Visiting Indian mounds 
Taking on-foot tour. of 

old part of town 
Attending children's 

concert 
Seeing play rehearsal 
Watching artists or 

craftsmen at work 
Talking with author of 

children's books 



Use Swimming in creek or 

pond 
Camping out 
Collecting fossil 

samples 
Collecting tadpoles 
Gathering nuts 
Planting garden 
Making a nursery 

(seedlings) 
Catching and smoking 

fish 



Service Cleaning up along 

stream 
Planting pine 

seedlings 
Making nature trail 
Buflding erosion 

control dam 
Clearing rest area of 

undergrowth 
Rebuilding brush pile 

in pond 
Helping identify and 

destroy poison ivy 



Swimming in pool 

Playing games on 
public playgrounds 

Picnicking in neigh- 
borhood park 

Checking out library 
books 

Learning to mount 
butterflies (natural 
history museum) 

Visiting seasonal 
garden display 



Borrowing prints 

(museum) 
Taking music lessons 

(arts center) 
Rehearsing and 

putting on play 

(children's theater) 
Working with poet (or» 

loan from arts 

center) 
Taking part in ar^heo- 

logical dig (pioneer 

village cite) 
Learning Mexican 

dance (multicultural 

center) 



Clearing litter from 

vacant lot 
Turning in jars and 

bottles for recycling 
Petitioning for traffic 

light 

Reseeding scnool 

grounds 
Cleaning up park or 

playground 
Working with younger 

children (museum 

classes) 



Raising money for 
museum purchase 
fund 

Distributing symphony 
subscription forms 

Collecting clothing for 
wardrobe depart- 
ment (children's 
theater) 

Helping prepare TV 
spot announce- 
ments of cultural 
event 

Contributing books, 
prints, records to 
school library 
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New Sites for Environmental Education 

As schools open outward, the need for facilities for environmental 
learning activities becomes evident. We have already made good begin- 
nings here, but further attention to this need would seem in order. 

Community facilities. Many larger communities provide nature 
education facilities ior school use as part of their parks and recreation 
program. State parks often do the same although their most recent 
push has been toward resort-type adult facilities, a trend that may need 
to be countered by educational forces. 

Most cultural institutions also provide some school programs. 
Quite a few business and industrial outfits offer tours and other services 
to school groups. The prototype of expanded use of community re- 
sources found in Philadelphia's Parkway Project Program "* could lead 
to an enlargement in the provision of such study facilities. 

Shared school facilities. As adventuring sends more and more 
children out to learn from the real world, we are going to need all the 
partners we can find. But our best bet will no doubt remain our own 
development of facilities to be sharal among our schools. At present, 
the school camp is the prime example. 

During the late 60's, in the wake of internal redrawing of boundary 
lines to redress racial imbalance, many school systems found themselves 
with buildings that could be converted to specialized uses. Federal 
funds marked for innovation were sometimes used to equip science 
resource centers, marine laboratories, dance and drama centers, and the 
like. The multicultural center reported from Chula Vista, California, 
seems to be of this type. j 

Dwindling school enrollment has given us additional free space 
for redevelopment. The facilities for study of the natural environment 
may need to be built for that purpose or developed in conjunction with 
park programs. But for exploration of the built and cultural environ- 
ments, how reasonable it is to as:>ume that we would find good use for 
centers such as these: 

Port or harbor — experiencing what goes on there: tour, talks with 
officials, study of displays and printed material 

Old town — on-fpot study of where the city began, visitation of 
historic sites, examination of old documents 

< John Bremer an<i Michael von Mosch>!skcr. The School Withof4t Walls, New 
York; Hole, Rinehart and Winston, Inc, 1971. 
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Our community— study of maps, exhibits; short tours; talks with 
city officials 

•Racial-ethnic culture— study of exhibits of costumes, art; study 
of collections of music, literature, books of history; visits to places of 
worship, shops; conversations with community members 

Arts — observation of artists at work, activities in workshops, 
-guided visits to neighboring.art museum or galleries 

Communications— short tours of newspaper plants, radio and TV 
studios: study of collection of newspapers, videotapes, recordings. 

School districts in outlying areas might share the use of such 
facilities, offering in exchange access to centers they have developed in 
other fields. 

Adventure Areas Within the School 

Are we on the way to redesigning school buildings and grounds to 
provide more room for adventuring? Outdoor learning laboratories, in 
which a portion of a large site is allowed to revert to natural growth 
or is planted to attract wildlife, are being developed by a good many 
schools tn suburban or small-city systems. Here and there play areas 
are being partially redesigned as adventure playgrounds. Quarters for 
instructional materials centers are standard now for new schools and 
presumably may be viewed as broadening the base for cultural explora- 
tion. 

In recent years, we have been much concerned with open educa- 
tion. Yet surprisingly enough, in redesign of our schools, we have 
worked almost entirely from the outside walls in. We have converted 
separate classrooms into shared spaces or built open interior buildings." 
But we have not brought new space into the picture as we might have 
had we just looked out the window. 

Perhaps our next move in openness will be to bring more space 
into use by creating indoor-outdoor work areas. Quarters for younger 
children, threes and fours, have long since been laid out to provide an 
outdoor area for sand and water play and use of wheeled vehicles. In 
schools for older children, weather stations and birdfeeders have some- 
times been developed in shared courtyards. Animal pens, a garden plot, 

3 Alexander Frazier. Open Schools for Children. Washington, D.C.: Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1972. Chapter 2, "Openness and Space, 
pp. 10-25. 
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a greenhouse, a pond, a roofed-over area for constructive arts, surfaced 
areas suitable for movement activities, games, and the like — we might 
provide our children with many venturesome extensions of present 
facilities if we were to do more to unify indoor and outdoor space for 
study, work, and play. 

We are already on our v/ay toward broadening the base for learn- 
ing. Defining more closely a range of study, use, and service reasons for 
adventuring rnay move us along faster. Being alert to what else we may 
do about locating community facilities or developing our own off-site 
educational centers should also be helpful. And we might be well 
advised, as we think further about it, to extend our interest in openness 
outward to include new space for on-site adventuring. 

Revitalizing the Drive for Competence 

Chihiren make the world their own as they pursue purposes that 
have meaning for them. Taking on the world, they find ways to wrest 
satisfaction from it. They stick with their pursuit as they must if they 
are to sort out what is happening to them Only as they mind their own 
business — the business of coping with life — does competence come into 
being. From the exercise of their natural powers, children gain increas- 
ing effectiveness in identifying choices and making decisions good for 
themselves and also for those around them. The powers of expressing 
and responding, relating, finding out, creating, controlling, valuing — 
these have been given children to start with (see Exhibit 10). And life 
as it is lived develops and strengthens these powers. When they come 
to us, children have a lifetime of learning to draw on. We must stand 
ready to recogni>!e and delight in their proficiencies. 

And we must help all children gain what they need to become even 
more competent. Schooling can make a difference, we agree — and often 
does. But in the past, a narrowed and devitalised skills program may 
have left too many children virtually untouched by our teaching. Others 
may have learned the same thing all over again every year. A good 
many have learned what they should not have learned. (Does how 
something looks on the page really matter more than what it says?) 
For too many children — perhaps most — we may have neglected the 
range of competencies that a full life calls for. 

"Life is the business 1 would have him learn." This is Rousseau 
speaking of his student, Emile. We have contended that mastering the 
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world must be a key element in our equal rights curriculum (Chapter 3). 
As we have reviewed some of the things going on around us, we have 
found concern for new levels of mastery — in Newton, Pittsburgh, and 
points 50uth and west. Let us try here to highlight our own conviction 
that this renewed emphasis must and will actually add up to something 

Rounded Development as Our Goal 

The whole child seems to be newly before us today. Over the past 
15 or 20 years, we may be thought to have let our historic commitment 
to rounded development go by the board. Immersed as we were in 
trying to understand and do better by cognitive functioning, we may have 
forgotten the rest of the child. What we found, of course, is that when 
it comes to behavior, die child insists on putting himself back together 
again. Detached frorii the hand or the heart, mind does not function 
very well. 

In a recent study of Eskimo schooling, one set of investigators 
became aware of the boredom and restlessness of boarding school 
students. Should their poor showing "be attributed more to general 
unhappiness or to the curriculum'? ^ 

Mastering the world, as we now perceive it, calls for a triple-threat 
approach. Competence is based on control of mind, body, and feeling. 
And when we neglect any of these, or overlook their interrelationships, 
we find ourselves in trouble. 

Mind. The fundamentals — reading, language arts, mathematics, 
and science, as we have defined them — are generally thought of as 
intellect-oriented. Yet the whole burden and greatest strength of our 
present push is toward building a performance base for the development 
of skills in diese areas. Framed in behavioral terms, objectives are used 
for both teaching and testing. These are the things children should and 
will be able to do if we teach well and guard against letting neatness 
and niccncss get in our way. In the southern Indiana of the early 
1900's, as Jessamyn West reminds us, ''A nice-talking child no doubt 
felt superior to one who talked of his butt and his belly, who puked 
instead of vomited, and possibly who even et instead of ate." ' Power 
must be prii^cd above propriety. 

c Carol F, Feldman and associates. The Development of Adaptive Intelligence, San 
Ffanci'sco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., Publishers, 197^, p. 107, 

7 Jessamyn Wesc, Hide and Seek: A Continuing Journey, l^cw York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovi'ch, Inc, 1973. p. 143. 
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However, nothing promises to do more to revitalize skills teaching 
than moving it onto an activity base. Skills develop from purposeful 
reading, from writing compositions that mean something to the writer* 
from the practical use of measurement, from inquiry into contrasting 
diets for white rats or something else that seems important to the 
investigators. Skills may still be introduced in practice sessions. But 
developing real competence is seen to depend on setting up situations 
that require their use (see Exhibit 15). 

Body. We are proposing that the constructive arts be included 



Exhibit 15. Relationship between Practice and Use of Skills 



Skills Areas 
The fundamentals 



Constructive arts 



Body management 



Sell-management 



Practice of Skills 

Completmg learnmg packet on 
metric measurement 



Doing practice sheet on 
quotation marks 

Viewing filmstrip lesson on 
use of card catalog 

Sawing piece of wood after 
demonstration 

Measuring out ingredients for 
small-group cooking project 
under adult guidance 

Cutting and joining chicken 
wire to form square or 
sphere 

Bending over to make a single 
somersault 

Tossing a ball from one child 
to another in a circle of 
widening dimensions 

Exploring space in six direc- 
tions, front, back; side to 
side; up, down 



Application of Skills 



Expressing dimensions of 
display design areas in 
oietric terms 

Writing story containing 
conversation 

Finding materials on transpor- 
tation study topics in IMC 

Building tugboat for harbor 
unit 

Preparing batter for drop 
cookies on their own: 
parents' tea 

Preparing dinosaur framework 
for science project 



Performing a series of somer- 
saults: gymnastics 

Playing a variety of ball games 



Incorporating movements in 
expressive dance 



Inventing and rehearsing 
behavior thought to be 
characteristic of differing 
dispositions 

Practicing behavior needed for 
elfective group functioning; 
supportive, assertive, 
conciliatory, etc. 



Role-playing situations 
derived from reading, study, 
and real life 

Assuming changing roles in 
group activity, with analysis 
of variety and flexibility 
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among the areas in which skills mastery is to be expected. The practical 
and home arts, arts and crafts, and project work all involve learning 
to do as well as learning by doing. The physical base of the constructive 
arts is apparent enough. Their union with the academic areas is part 
of what we seek as enriching to both. 

But celebration of the physical side of children's development is 
surely a good in itself. The deft hand, the practiced eye, the well- 
balanced bearing: all serve the child well. Thus it is that we welcome 
the evidence we have found of field interest in an expansion of the 
physical education program. Perhaps the frontiers here have to do with 
movement education and individual sports, particularly gymnastics. But 
we would urge renewed attention to the possibility of expanding the 
role of modified team games and sports, too. 

Valuing and working hard to develop skills in all these directions 
is essential if we are to accept well-roundedness as our goal. Moreover, 
taking the constructive arts and physical education seriously could bring 
to life many children who may have thought of school as a place 
designed chiefly for drowsing the midday hours away. Contrived re- 
inforcers of children's behavior, operant conditioners complain, "gen- 
erally share the troublesome property of evanescence." *^ Can we help 
them discover that some activities are inherently rewarding? 

Feeling. Roundedness would seem to demand that equal time be 
given the affective realm, to use the jargon of the early 60's. Toward 
that end, we have proposed adding self-mastery to the range of school- 
sponsored competencies. As awareness of self develops, a need to work 
on the skills of self-management may come about. Experience in being 
an outsider, psychiatrist Robert Coles contends, forwards such self- 
consciousness among black or Chicano or Indian children and among 
white Appalachian children who find themselves in Dayton, Cincinnati, 
or Chicago. An eight-year-old outsider, impelled by "the things he 
likes to do and wants to do and every single day does do," copes with 
and comes into surprising control of self and circumstances, everything 
considered.'' A childhood in and out of 37 schools in a dozen states gave 
the elder son of one migrant family ample opportunity to learn about 

SG. S. Reynolds. A Primer of Operant Condithtjwf^. Glcnview, Illinois; Scotf, 
Fofcsman, and Company, 1975; revised edition, p. 140, 

'^Robcrc Coles. The Mind's Fdte. New York. Liffle. Brown and Company, 19"'5. 

p. 31. 
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outsiders. By the time of his first social protest arrest at age l4, Cesar 
Chavez had come to know -who he was and what he had to do.^^ 

No-nonsense Achievement Standards 

Commitment to rounded development is sometimes suspect. Does 
this mean that we will seek to balance, one against another, differing 
levels of performance in the areas of valued competence? A child may 
be a fast runner but a poor reader. Is this going to be all right with us? 

Evaluation. If we are to develop an equal rights curriculum that 
means anything, we will have to come out for strength across the board. 
Along with group instruction and the attribution of children's failure 
to learn to nonschool reasons, the normative model of evaluation has 
lost its hold on us. Our interest in the 20 million pages of test results 
produced by the National Assessment of Educational Progress is chiefly 
historical. 

Criterion-referenced testing promises to keep no-nonsense standards 
of achievement before us for all children. The challenge is to try for 
mastery the first time around. We can flub it by retreating to eventual 
mastery as our r.im. Certain behaviors, we may decide, need to be 
developed b) all children in due time, but all-at-once mastery is too 
much to ask for. 

Debate on this prospect deserves to be intense during the next 
decade or two. We may find that resolution to succeed with everybody 
has to precede learning how to do it. That is our own expectation. And 
it is in this direction that we advocate moving as we work to develop a 
new curriculum for children. Paying persons inside or outside the 
profession to get better results, attractive as this has appeared to some 
of us," may be less praluctive than a common determination to do what 
most needs to be done. 

Environment. Skill development takes place best in an environ- 
ment in which children arc able to form and pursue meaningful pur-^ 
poses. As we have indicated, introduction and practice of new skills 
have to be followed by many occasions for application. Obvious as this 
may seem to be, it is slighted in some approaches to mastery learning. 
Testing can take precedence over teaching, widi the teacher spending 

^OJean Maddern Pitronc, Chitvcz, Mau of the Migrants, Statcn Island, New York: 
Alba House, 1971. p. 18. 

11 Educational Testing Service, PcrforpjaMcc Contntcting as a Strategy in VJucatioUr 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Oflice, 1975. 
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more time giving tests and recording scores than in arranging the 
experiences requisite for the development of high-level competence. 

Advocates of a tightly controlled environment in the teaching 
of skills have ta) often misread their own literature. At Walden Two, 
"subjects" were not taught at all. "\Vc teach only the techniques of 
learning and thinking." Children, with the run of libraries and 
laboratories, learned from the pursuit of their own purposes. We must 
agree that the greatest need of children is a rich environment respon- 
sive to their will to learn. As Dewey pointed out so often, freedom 
"to frame purposes and to execute and carry into effect purposes so 
formed*' is what counts for most.'" Intelligence in action — that is how 
children master their world. 

What we are atlvocating is the release of children to range through 
an expanded environment toward realization of goals that matter to 
them. Control comes from absorption in the task at hand. Personal 
involvement go\ern3 and shapes behavior better than external efforts 
at domination. From the hearings before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, we maj expect legislation to regulate control prac- 
tices that have originatetl in the behavioral sciences. But we do not need 
to await such action to decide that the best environment to gain our 
ends is the environment that best enables children to gain theirs. In 
problem-posing etlucation, as Freirc reminds us, teacher and students 
"become jointly responsible for a process in which all grow." 

Making the Most of Collaborative Learning 

Children get together to compare notes on what is hrippening to 
them and arountl them. Thev learn from one another how to hold their 
own, how to act together. And, of course, they find that just being 
together is a good in itself. Associating, as we have defined it, is a power 
that children are born with. But children havcT much to learn about 
how to tlo it well. The} learn from working together. They can also 
learn through the study of selected aspects of human association. In 

F. Skinner. WaUhn Tuo. Now York. MaemilLm Publishing Co., Inc, 19^8. 

'-'John Dewey. Experkrue atul VJiUiilion. Neu York, Macmillnn Publishing Co., 
Irx.. 19^8. p, 6''. (,op>nghc < . Kappa Delta Pi Reprinted by pi;rmiw>ion, 

It Paulo Preire. Pe{Ltgo^y of the Oppressed. Myra D. Ramos, translator. New 
York: Herder & Herder. Inc., I9''0. p. 6". Copyright 19"{) by Paulo I'reire. Reprinted 
by permission of Tlie Seabtiry Press, U\c. 
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our new curriculum, we have proposed intimacy as one of our goals, 
with collaboration as the mode. \X^e assume activism to be another, with 
socially relevant content as the means. 

We hope these commitments have already cbrne through in our 
treatment of associating as a key element in the new curriculum (Chap- 
ter 4). But the examples from. the field inspire us to say more. Are we 
perhaps placing an undue reliance on multiculturalism and cleanup 
campaigns to create a new level of social sensitivity among children? 
We think we need to look further at content possibilities. Aie we attend- 
ing enough to the environment for schooling as itself a force in social 
education.'^ Let us begin our own review with the importance of environ- 
ment. 

Environment as Social Education 

We are assuming that the children in a school committed to an 
equal rights curriculum will be a cross section of the larger population. 
Even then, unless an appreciation of the educative possibilities of asso- 
ciation exists in the school, being together may not mean getting to- 
gether. Children may sit side by side in the same classroom or teaching 
area without much contact. 

Openness. Space that lends itself to workshop, laboratory, or 
studio activities; larger blocks of time for work and study; and some 
degree of intlepentlence in deciding what to do and when to do it — these 
are among the factors that promote getting together. When we add 
adventures in nonschool environments such as those we have proposed, 
then we can be sure that children will find many occasions and opportu- 
nities for informal person-to-person interaction. 

Our point is that we need to be concerned about how much open- 
ness is provitlcd h\ the environment for schooling. By its design, we can 
help or hinder social education. Frank Lloyd Wright*s demand that 
^'American architects must become emancipators of senselessly conform- 
ing human beings imposed upon by mediocrity" ^" might be taken to 
heart by all of us. The architects of his early years, Wright charged, 
**did not love architecture enough to have it on their consciences." 
Are we as concerned as we should be about the impact on children of 
the surroundings we provide for learning? 

»• Ff-tnlc Lloyd Wriglu. A 'I'cUament, New York. Hori/on Vrcss, 1057. p 24. 
»« Ibui, p. 83. 
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Collaboration. We have proposed collaboration as the model for 
establishing intimacy (see Exhibit 13). Perhaps it may seem hardly 
necessary to reiterate our belief in the function of intimacy in learning 
from as well as with other children. But we do want more than the 
informal exchanges encouraged by an open environment, valuable as 
these are. 

Children need to have many chances to explore the world on their 
own terms. We agree on that. But sometimes they need to work and 
study together — in pairs, in small groups, in the larger group. Intimacy 
takes time to develop. And some circumstances support its development 
better than others. Relationships deepen as children get together in 
pursuit of common ends that can be reached only through, acting as well 
as being together. How vital this is, and how simple it seems. 

Proposals for social education that ignore how children are orga- 
nized for living and learning together in school overlook the richest of 
possible resources. Can we make sure that our new curriculum is built 
on a collaborative base? 

Value-centered Content 

Content counts, too, of course. We have made progress in locating 
and incorporating content that honors minority racial-ethnic heritages. 
But are we continiiing.our search for other new content that may relate 
to social education? And are we making the most of all the opportu- 
nities we may have to center our teaching on the creation and clarifica- 
tion of social values? 

Socialization. As a case in point, we may consider the, process of 
socialization. Here is a possible new content area thai we have already 
discussed at some length (Chapter 1). Self-and-other understandings, 
according to the prevailing theory, are picked up from life around us. 
We become what we are by assuming roles defined for us — roles that 
arise from and pertain to such factors as age, gender, and class. Could 
study of how this happens be helpful to children? "I look at myself 
as preeminently an emancipator, and I am in sympathy with every 
emancipation." Can we agree with the great contemporary philosopher 
of self-determination? "All things in human life should be born of 
freedom and pass through freedom and be rejected wjiehever they betray 
freedom." 

17 Nicolas Berdyaev. Dream and Reality: An F.ssay in Autobiography, New York: 
P. F. Collier, Inc., 1962. pp. 56, 58. 
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We have proposed chat we can and should concern ourselves with 
teaching children more about the nature of socialization. Our fear is 
that interest in the area will be limited to too few dimensions. Aware- 
ness training and consciousness raising have led the way. But they 
represent a larger content that can provide needed perspectives all along 
the way. 

Focus on social valuing. As it must be with adults in any society, 
concern for the creation and clacif^tion of social values has always been 



aware, we seem to have move* in very recent years toward a more 
direct commitment in this area. No doubt our directness reflects widely 
shared anxieties about many aspects of our society. We seem to be more 
willing to declare ourselves. Who is to stand for the good society if we 
won't? 

At any rate, \ve have defined many new value-centered content 
areas as deserving of exploration by children. Ten of these, presented 
briefly in Chapter 1, we have relied on heavily in making our content- 
proposals for an equal rights curriculum. If we look at the ten areas in 
terms of opportunities to teach social valuing, we find all of them prime 
for this purpose (sec Exhibit l6). 




But almost without being 



Exhibit 16; Social Valuing in New Curriculum Areas 



Content Areas 



Sample Topics of Study 



The environment 



Control of waste and pollution 
Protection of wildlife 
Preservation of wilderness areas 
Population control 

Design of environment good for all living ihings 



Full range of the 
arts 



The arts and ethnic expression 

Celebration through the arts, festivals and the like 

Public support of the arts 

City planning 

Scope of the arts, our common heritage 



Love and friendship 



What fffen:'shrp means 

Conflict resolution talking it over, working it out 
Patterns of family living 
Skills of v/orking together 
Building bonds with others 
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Content Areas 



Sample Topics of Study 



Media and the 
marketplace 



Truth in advertising 

Children's television programming 

Children's buying habits 

Sources ana distribution of the news 

Role of public television 



Play and 
playfulness 



Children and team sports 
Sexism in sports 
Adventure playgrounds 
Outdoor recreation areas 

After-school, weekend, and summer recreation programs 



Political action How laws are made and enforced 

Nature of public discussion and debate 
Social movements past and present 
Political parties 
Getting something done 



Self-understanding 



Growth and development of children 
Process of socialization 
Development of self-concept 
Individual differences 
Tsilent development 



Value clarification 



Live? of great men and women 
Stories in which value conflicts occur 
Choice of service projects 
Nature of decision mak'ng 

Great virtues and values, justice, freedom, generosity, etc. 



The world of work 



Interdependence 
Worthiness of all work 
Contributions of various occupations 
Welfare of workers 
Child labor, its history 



A world view Nationhood and United Nations 

World cultures; their variety and richness 

The developing nations 

World problems 

The ideal of world peace 
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Activism. "We could change the whole of society tomorrow if 
everybody coald agree/* a distinguished sociologist observes. However, 
everyone "is bound into a system of established relationships which to 
a large extent hamper his will." 

We have proposed that children be helped to understand how the 
political system works. The story of our 200 years as a nation needs 
to be recast to give more credit to the contributions of minorities and 
women — and also to recount their struggle for equal rights. Similar 
attention needs to go to the troubled rise of organized labor, the long 
debate on the value of public schooling, the plight of the Indians, the 
drama of the drive for public care of "unfortunates/* the continuing 
clash between private interests and the public interest to be found in 
the conservation movement. We may wish to provide an even larger 
perspective for children by alerting them to our role in the world struggle 
against hunger, disease, ignorance, and repression. 

Things do not necessarily have to be as they are. Good things can 
be helped to happen. Acting in association can make a difference. Even 
in the most difficult of situations, as Camus contended, ^'strength of heart, 
intelligence, and courage are enough to stop fate and sometimes reverse 
it." As teachers of all the children of all the people, we need "to favor 
freedom against the fatalities that close in upon it"^® — and educate 
children as well as ever we can to do the same. 



A Final Word 

Children come on the scene blessed by nature with all the powers 
they need to make the world their own. Adventuring abroad, they find 
satisfaction in being alive and coming to grips with their experience. 

There was a child went forth every day 

And the first object he look'd upon, that object he became.^^ 

From whatever they encounter, children draw what they have to 
have to sustain and strengthen their natural powers. 
Then they come to school. 

^^Karl Mannheim. Ideology and Utopia: An Introduction to the Sociology of 
Knowledge. New York: Harcourc Brace Jovanovich, 1936. pp. 260-61. 

Albert Camus. Resistance, Rebellion, and Death. Jusdn O'Brien, translator. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1966. p. 141/ 

20 Wait Whitman. "There Was a Child Went Forth." In: F. O. Macthicssen, op. 
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Whei) they reach us, children bring with them a lifetime of learn- 
ing. And we cry to provide what will help them become even more 
competent. For many children, school offers a good deal that they can 
use. But for some, school does not add up to much. What society is 
concerned about today is how the school can do better by such children 
and, indeed, by all children. We arc concerned, coo. 

All children have a right to learn. More than chat, we would con- 
tend, all children have a right to learn what is most worth learning. 
Thus, we have been led to define the elements of a curriculum that 
would be good for all children — an equal rights curriculum. 

Adventur'm^ is one of these elements. For too many children, 
school is a paper-and-pencil prison. Outside, the sun illuminates a world 
alive with incident and interest. More extensive and intense interaction 
with the natural and built environments and the cultural realm will 
broaden the base for learning for childien and enliven the whole process. 

Mastering is another element. Children must be taught what they 
need to know and no nonsense about it. Too many children — in par- 
ticular, those from racial-ethnic minorities, inner-city and up-che-hoUow 
children, the children of the poor, working-class children, children 
labeled as "dumb," boys as a group — have had a hard time mastering 
the fundamentals. These ar? the childreir we have undertaught. Can 
our failure come partly from the fact chat we have expected such chil- 
dren not to do coo well? Could it have been that in times past we 
really may not have cared enough? Today we do expect these children 
CO learn. And we care; we care deeply. We are resolved to find ways 
CO succeed in helping che undercaught to mascer che fundamentals and 
much more as well. 

Assocuiibij^ is che final binding element. Our concern here is for 
an extension of che curriculum for all children. Undertaught — and 
undervalued — children need to learn from and with other children, 
both in the dimension of work and study behavior and in self-and-other 
understandings. Children who may have been mistaught about racial- 
ethnic, gender, and class differences need che correction chut comes 
from inceraccing wich all kinds of children and also from studying the 
social aspects of human behavior. Most of our children will profit from 
more accencion co such learning. 

The equal righcs curriculum we propose is meant co be good for 
children who have been undercaught. It will provide a more vital base 
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for learning, ensure mastery, enlarge the arena of self-and-ocher learn- 
ing. It should also be good for children who may have been overcaught. 
A more open environment with more options and more independence 
should free overlearners and sitspllers from waiting for teacher direc- 
tion. The new curriculum should do much to counteract die misteaching 
of children who may have picked up behavior stereotypes from school 
or had them go unchallenged and uncorrected there. And hopefully a 
more venturesome, competency-oriented, value-centered curriculum will 
bring to all children, from the great wealth of possibilities that surround 
us, more of what is most worth learning. 

All children are created equal. They have the same right to success- 
ful teaching. They have the same right of access to the fullness of the 
human heritage. "What the best and and wisest parent wants for his 
own child," John Dewey pronounced, "that must the community want 
for all its children." As we enter our third century as a great nation, 
let us act to make this dream come true. 

21 John Dewey. The School and Soctetyr Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1899^ p. 1. 
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